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Att who believe in State sovereign- 
ty, in the subordination of the Federal 
Government to the restrictions imposed 
upon it by the Constitution, and in the 
rights of the States to protect their 
own institutions and laws from any 
and every aggression whatever, even 
from the Federal Government, are 
called “Copperheads.” Taking this 
definition, it would be easy to show 
that all the leading statesmen of our 
country, from the foundation of the 
Union down to the election of Lincoln, 
were “Copperheads.” But our present 
purpose is to show that the writers of 
the Federalist, Hamilton and Madison 
especially, were “ Copperheads.” On 
the questions debated the Federalist 
may be considered as the very highest 
authority, next to the Constitution it- 
self .Indeed, the work is a commenta- 
ry upon the Constitution, written by 
the framers of the instrument, for the 
purpose of procuring its adoption by 
the States. In this work Alexander 
Hamilton, who was, of all the men of 
that time, most favorable to a strong 
Federal Government, pointed out the 


impolicy and the crime of any attempt 
on the part of the General Government 
to coerce the States by the powers of 
war. In one of his letters to The Peo- 
ple of New York he says : 


*¢‘ This exceptional principle, (allowing the 
Federal Government to coerce the States, as 
States,) may as truly as emphatically be 
styled the parent of anarchy. It has. been 
seen that delinquencies in the members of 
Union are its natural and necessary offspring; 
and that whenever they happen, the only 
constitutional remedy is force, and the im- 
mediate effect of the use of it, civil war. It 
remains to inquire how far so odious an en- 
gine of government, in its application to us, ~ 
would even be capable of answering its end. 
If there should not bea large army constant- 
ly at the disposal of the National Govern- 
ment, it wou'd either not be able to employ 
force at all, or, when this could be dune, it 
would amount to a war between parts of the 
confederacy, concerning the infractions of a 
league, in which the strongest combination 
would be most likely to prevail, whether it 
consisted of those .who supported or those 
who resisted the general authority. It would 
rarely happen that the delinquencies to be 
redressed would be confined to a single mem- 
ber, and if there were more than one who 
had neglected their duty, similarity of situa- 
tion would induce them, to unite for common 
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defense. Independent of this motive of sym- 
pathy, if a large and influential State should 
happen to be the aggressive member, it 
would commonly have weight enough with 
its neighbors to win over some of them as 
associates to its cause. % * — If asso- 
ciates could not be found at home, recourse 
would be had to the aid of foreign powers, 
who would seldom be disinclined to encou- 
raging the dissensions of a confederacy, from 
the firm union of which they had so much 
to fear. Whenthe sword is once drawn, the 
passions of men observe no bounds of mode- 
ration. The suggestions of wounded pride, 
the instigations of irritated resentments, 
would be apt to carry the States against 
which arms of the Union were exerted, to 
any extremes necessary to avenge the affront, 
or to avoid the disgrace of submission. The 
first war of this kind would probably termi- 
nate in a dissolution of the Union. This 
may be considered as the violent death of 
the confederacy. - + It seems to 
require no pains to prove that the States 
ought not to prefer a national constitution, 
which could only be kept in motion by the 
instrumentality of a large standing army, 
continually on foot to execute the ordinary 
requirements or decrees of the government. 
Such a scheme, if practicable, would instant- 
Jy degenerate into a military despotism ; but 
it would be found in every light impractica- 
ble. *  * Even in those confedera- 
cis which have been composed of members 
smalier than many of our counties, the 
principle of legislation for sovereign States, 
supported by military coercion, has never 
been found effective. It has rarely been at- 
tempted to be employed but against the 
weaker members ; and in most instances at- 
tempts to coerce the refractory and disohe- 
dient have been the signals of bloody wars, 
in which one half of the confederacy has dis- 
played its banners against the other half.”— 
[ Federalist, No. XVI. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 
the State of New York, Mr. Hamilton 
spoke at length on the unreasonable- 
ness of the States entertaining fears 
that the Federal Government would 
ever attempt to use military force 
against the States as political commu- 
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nities. He said: “The States can ne- 
ver lose their powers till the whole 
people of America are robbed of their 
liberties. These must go together ; 
they must support each other, or meet 
a common fate.” 

Could Alex. Hamilton have ccme 
back to this world any time during 
the administration of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and repeated the words he ad- 
dressed to the people of New York, 
to persuade them to adopt the Federal 
Constitution, he would have been seized 
and plunged into a loathsome bastile 
as a “Copperhead” and a “sympa- 
thiser with rebellion.” The editor of 
this magazine had hard work to keep 
out of prison for saying things even 
less condemnatory of the crime of 
State coercion by military power. We 
had upon our track not only all the 
war-hounds of the Republican party, 
but also thousands of Lincolnized De- 
mocrats and ignoramuses, who were 
oblivious of every sentiment and prin- 
ciple of government established here 
by our fathers. But why do we bring 
forth this language of Hamilton now, 
when it is claimed that the war is end- 
ed? Simply to vindicate a grand 
principle of freedom, and of tine Fede- 
ral Union, which was thrown down by 
the war, and which must be sect up 
again before the Union can be restored. 
There is a party of pure-minded men 
and patriots yet left, who are for “the 
Union as it was, and the Constitution 
as it is.” Indeed all who are not so 
are impostors, traitors, and revolution- 
ists. And there can be no restoration 
of the Union until the despotic princi- 
ple on which the war was based is 
abandoned. The blatant joy of these 
ignoramuses who tell us the Union is 
restored, is senseless. . Not only is the 
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Union not yet restored, but the foun- 
dation on which it was built is destroy- 
ed. It was built upon the grand prin- 
ciple of consent—it can never be 
brought back upon any other. An in- 
voluntary system of government can 
bear no likeness to the old Union. The 
system of force is the one our fathers 
nobly resisted and overthrew in this 
country, when they laid the founda- 
tions of the glorious Union, which 
would have stood, in all its beauty 
and glory to-day, but for the fell spirit 
of Abolitionism. We cannot restore to 
life the hundreds of thousands of brave 
men slain in the negro-equalizing war; 
bat all else which that war has done 
must be obliterated before the Union 
can be restored. Especially must the 
principles of government which the 
war produced be abandoned, To talk 
of a restored Union until that is done 
is hypocrisy, or gross ignorance. Eve- 
ry thing which was produced by the 
war, and which survives the war, 
must be swept away before any man 
of sense and intelligence will honestly 
say that the Union is restored. If you 
say that is impossible, you pronounce 
' Against the possibility of a restoration 
of the Union. You admit that you 
have destroyed the Union ; and so far 
as the war went, or could go, that is 
precisely what you have done. It was 
not in the power of war to restore the 
Union, because the war was in viola. 
tion of the fundamental principle of 
the Union. What do you calla Union? 
Do you.call that system of military 
despotism by which Hungary is held 
fast to Austria, a union? Do you call 
that system by which bleeding Poland 
is held in the jaws of Russia, a union? 
That is just as much of a union as this 
would be, with the sections held toge- 
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ther by the same system of force. If 
it were not so monstrously impadent, 
it would be laughable to hear the 
bloody negro-equalizers call themselves 
“unionists.” The kite, with the dove 
in his beak, is a “unionist ;” the wolf, 
with a lamb in his jaws, is a “ union- 
ist ;’ just such a unionist as these 
brawling fanatics and imposters | Our 
fathers devoted their fortunes and their 
lives to form such a union! We, de- 
generate sons, are doing our best to 
bring back again that hated system of 
rule to this land! Call things by their 
names | Do not call this accursed sys- 
tem of bayonets, provost-marshals, 
military judges, and State-annihilating 
despotism a union! 

Our fathers established a system of 
sovereign and co-equal sister States, 
based upon the consent of all. Where 
is that Union now? If Abraham Lin- 
coln were not in his grave, ask him. 
Ask his fellow-conspirators who are . 
alive. Ask Seward, Stanton, Sumner, 
Wade—ask the whole crowd of negro 
freeing and spoon-stealing traitors, 
who have inundated this once free and 
prosperous land with blood—where is 
the union of sovereign and co-equal sis-- 
ter States made by our fathers ? 

Never did one State adopt the Fede- 
ral Constitution, and become a mem- 
ber of the Union, until it had satisfied 
itself that, by no possible stretch of 
power, would the Federal Government 
ever attempt to do what has been done 
by the administration of Abraham Lin- 
coln. How cautious and fearful the 
States were on this point may be learn- 
ed from the following words of Hamil- 
ton, in attempting to quiet the doubts 
of the State of New York: 


‘* Whatever may be the limits or modifica. 
tions of the powers of the Union, it is eas 
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to imagine an endless train of possible dan- 
gers, (could they have imagined worse things 
than have now transpired?) and by indulg- 
ing an excess of jealousy and timidity, we 
may bring ourselves to a state of absolute 
scepticism and irresolution. I repeat here, 
what I have observed in substance in another 
place, that all observation founded upon the 
danger of usurpation ought to be referred to 
the nature of the composition and structure 
of the government, not to the nature or ex- 
tent of its powers. The State Governments, 
by their original Constitutions, are invested 
with complete sovereignty. In what does 
our security consist against usurpations from 
that quarter? Doubtless in the manner of 
their formation, and in due dependence of 
those who are to administer them upon the 
people. If the proposed Constitut.on of the 
Federal Government be found, upon an im- 
partial examination of it, to be such as to 
afford to a proper extent, the same species 
of security, all apprehensions on the score 
of usurpation ought to be discarded.” —[e- 
deralist, No. XXX. 

In this passage Mr. Iamilfon places 
the security of the State against the 
dangers of usurpation on the part of 
the General Government, in the sove- 
reiguty of the States, and in the na- 
ture of the Federal Government itself. 
Even to his mind it seemed so mon- 
strous, so much a violation of every 
principle on which the Federal Govern 
ment was based, that he could not con- 
ceive it possible that it should ever at- 
tempt such a thing as war upon any 
one of the sovereign members of the 
Union. In another place he calls this 
claim of a general government to war 
upon a sovereign State “a solecism in 
theory, so in practice it is subversive 
of the order and ends of civil polity, 
by substituting violence in place of law, 
or the destructive coercion of the sword 
in place of the mild and salutary coer. 
cion of the magistracy.” This doctrine 
is now denounced as “ Copperheadism” 
by the followers of Mr. Hamilton, Are 
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we to presume that these State coer- 
cionists are ignorant of the teachings 
of the great leader and founder of the 
old Federalist party? By no means ; 
but they rather presume upon the ig- 
norance of the masses of their party. 
They are deceivers ; and all who. are 
not deceivers must be ignoramuses, 
If there were any half-way place where 
our charity could bestow some of these 
people, we should gladly embrace the 
opportunity to save them from such 
disgraceful quarters, But the truth 
must be told, as the only hope of bring- 
ing these mischievous people to their 
senses, They are filling the whcle at- 
mosphere full of blatant harangues 
about the preservation of the Union, 
which they have with malicious de- 
sign destroyed, and the restoration of 
which they are determined to resist. 
They are now secretly drilling their 
party for violent war upon the admin- 
istration of President Johnson, Every 
step he takes in the direction cf the 
old Union will be met with every spe 
cies of resistance they can command, 
Their design is to virtually overthrow 
the sovereignty of all the States, and 
to centralize and consolidate all power 
in the Federal head. They need not 
to be told thay this plan embraces a 
total destruction of the Federal sys- 
tem established by the Constitution, as 
well as of the State systems. It isa 
stupendous revolution and overthrow 
of the grand edifice of our fathers, 
Hamilton himself never went a thou- 
sandth part so far, for he said : 

‘¢An entire consolidation of the States in« 
to one complete national sovereignty would 
imply an entire consolidation of the parts ; 
and whatever powers might remain would be 
altogether dependent on the general will. 
But as the plan of the Convention aims only 
at partial union or consolidation, the State 
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Governments would clearly retain all the 
rights of sovereignty which they before had, 
and which were not, by that act, exclusively 
delegated to the United States. The exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, or rather this alienation of 
State sovereignty, would only exist in three 
cases : where the Constilution tn express terms 
granted an exclusive authority to the Union ; 
where in one instance anauthorily to the Unisn, 
and in another wrohibited the States from exer- 
cising the like authority to the Union, to which 
@ similar authority in the States would be abso- 
solutely and totally contradictory and repug- 
nant.” —[ Federaiist, No. XXXL 

The above is what is now called 
“Copperheadism,” pure and simple. 
Under this doctrine we challenge the 
disciples of Abraham Lincoln to find 
even the shadow of authority for car” 
rying on a war against Sfaées, in their 
character of organized political com- 
munities, This also knocks to pieces 
that insolent piece of subversion called 
the “Constitutional Amendment.” The 
subject matter of the so-called amend- 
ment was never delegated by the States 
to the Gederal Government. It can 
never be made a subject of amendment, 
because it is not in the Constitution. 
It is the .reserved property of each 
State, and no number of States can 
combine to strip a State of its rights 
in this particular. It is a question on 
which no State can lawfully vote, ex- 
cept for dself. It was not made a com- 
mon question by the articles of com- 
pact embraced in the Constitution 
This view is fully sustained by the 
language of Alexander Hamilton, above 
quoted. Ard according to Hamilton’s 
writing in another place, that act of 
the su-called “amendment” may be 
treated as null by the States ; 

‘But it is said that the laws of the Union 
are to be the supreme laws of the land. * * 
But it will not follow from this doctrine that 
acts of the larger society (i. ¢, the Federal 
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Government,) which are not pursuard to its 
constitutional povers, but which are inva- 
sions of the residuary authorities of the 
smaller societies (the States) will become the 
supreme law of the land. These will be 
merely acts of usurpation, and will deserve 
to be treated as such.”—[Federalist, No. 
XXXL 


For using language of precisely this 
import, we have, within the last four 
years, been denounced by about every 
Republican paper in the Uni ed States 
as a traitor, and fifty or sixty times 
threatened with death by Republican 
mobs. What would Alexander Hamil- 
ton, if he were permitted to be a spec- 
tator of these events, say of the fa- 
rious embeciles, the noisy ignoramus- 
es, who profess to be followers of his 
principles ? 

But we have a yet stronger speci 
men of what is now held to be “Cop 
perheadism” by the ignoramuses of the. 
press and the stump. Read the fol- 
lowing : 


“It may safely be received as an axiom in- 
our political. system that the Slate Govern- 
ments will, in all possible co.tingencies, af- 
ford complete security against invasions of 
the public liberty by the national authority. 
Projects of usurpation cannot be masked 
under pretences so likely to escape the pene- 
tration of select bodies of men, as of the ped- 
ple at large. The Legislatnres (of the 
States) will have better means of informa- 
tion. They can discover the danger at a dis- 
tance, and possessing all the organs of civil 
power, they can at once adopt a regular plan 
of opposition, in which they can readily 
combine with each other in the different 
States, and unite their common forces for 
the protection of their common liberty. The 
great extent of conntry is further security. 
We have atready experienced its utility 
against a foreign power. It would have pre- 
cisely the same eff :ct against the enterprises 
of ambitious ruters in the national councils. 
If the federal army should be able to quell 

the resistance of one State, the distant States 
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would have it in their power to make head 
with fresh forces. The advantages obtained 
in one place must be abandoned to subdue 
the opposition in another ; and the moment 
the part which had been reduced to submis- 
sion was left to itself, its efforts would be 
renewed, and its resistance revived. * rg 
When will the time arrive that the Federal 
Government can raise and maintain an army 
capable of erecting a despoiism over the 
great body of the people of animmense em- 
pire, who are in a situation, through the me- 
dium of their Slate Governments, to take mea- 
sures for their own defense, with all the ce- 
lerity, regularity, and system of independent 
nations? The apprehension may be consi- 
dered as a disease, for which there can be 
found no cure in the resources of argunent 
or reasoning.” —{ Federalist, No. XXVLIL 


The assertion that the States, “pos- 
sessing all the organs of civil power,” 
may resist aggressions of the Federal 
Government, by ‘ uniting their com- 
mon forces for the protection cf their 
common liberty,” that the “ State Gov- 
ernments may take measures for their 
own defense, (against aggressions of the 
Federal Government,) with all the cele- 
rity, regularity, and system of independ- 
ent nations,” is about the strongest as- 
sertion of the thing called “ Copper- 
headism” that can be found even in the 
most faithful of the Democratic news- 
papers of the present day. And this 
is the language of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, when he was fresh from the deli- 
berations of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and when persuading the peo- 
ple of his State that the Federal Go- 
vernment, under that Constitution, 
would have no powers to carry ona 
war against a Slate. We have been 
compelled to fight with more beasts than 
St. Paul confronted at Ephesus for our 
humble advocacy of this same great 
constitutional truth. We asserted this 
sacred principle while the war was 
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progressing, in the midst of riot, bas- 
tiles, and bloodshed, and we re assert 
it now, when the war is over ; and we 
mean to keep faithfully on, defending 
the same sacred principle of self gov- 
ernment and liberty to the end of our 
days. The triumph of despotism over 
a sacred principle of liberty, will ne 
ver turn a brave or just man from de- 
fending the truth. We challenge the 
disciples of Mr. Lincoln’s usurpations 
to produce a single scrap of authority 
for his deeds either in the Constitution 
orin the writings of any statesman 
connected with the constitutional pe- 
riod of our history. Madison, who has 
been credited with the largest share of 
the authorship of the Constitution, was 
very clear in his assertion of the now 
tabooed doctrines of State sovereignty, 
and against the proclaimed policy of 
a consolidated national goverument.— 


He said : 


‘On examining the first relation, it ap- 
pears, on one hand, that the Constitution is 
to be founded on the assent and ratification 
of the people of America, given by deputies 
elected for that special purpose - but, on the 
other, that this assent and ratification are to 
be given by the people, not as individuals 
comprising one entire nation, but as com- 
posing the distinet and independent States 
to which they respectively belong. It is to 
be the assent and ratification of the several 
States, dcrived from the supr2me authority of 
each State. The act, therefore, establishing 
the Constitution will not be a rational but a 
federal act. Thatit will be a federal, and 
not a national act, as these terms are under- 
stood by the objectors, (and by the Republi- 
cans of our day,) the act of the people, as 
forming so many independent States, not as 
forming one aggreqate nation, is obvious from 
this single-consideration, that it is to resnlt 
neither from the decision of a majori!y of the 
people of the Union, nor from that of a ma- 
jority of the States. It must result from the 
unanimous assent of the several States that 
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are parlies to it."—[ Federalist, No. XXX VIII. 
Here again we have the purest 
kind of “ Copperheadism,” as a respect 
for the Constitution of the eld Union 
is called by the advocates of consolida- 
tion and despotism. The States alone, 
Mr. Madison tells us, are parties to the 
Union. The Federal Government is 
not even a party to the compact. It 
is the general agent of the several in- 
dependent and sovereign parties to it, 
i. e., the States, What Lincoln and his 
band of revolutionists attempted to do, 
was to make the Federal Government 
not only a party to the compact, but 
to make it the master of the compact. 
This is precisely the usurpation which 
three years ago we started Tae OLp 
Gvarp to combat. Nor is our mission 
yet fulfilled ; because the revolution 
for civilization and consolidation, 7. e., 
for the’destruction of State sovereign- 
ty and State Governments, is still pro- 
gressing. If such papers as the New 
York Tribune are to be believed, this 
conflict is but just begun. The Tri- 
bune especially vows that the war 
shall go on until “we are a nation.” 
That means, until the federal system, 
under the present Constitution, ‘is over- 
thrown and destroyed. The destruc- 
tion of “ slavery” does not satisfy them, 
because the federal system may still 
stand. They now propose to use negro 
suffrage as a means of keeping up the 
agitation until Statehood is completely 
thrown down. If they can once es- 
tablish the rule of the Federal Govern- 
ment enforcing’ negro suffrage upon the 
States, their wholesale treason is ac- 
complished, for there will then be no- 
thing left to the States which may not 
he taxen from them by act of Congress, 
or by executive proclamation. If Con- 
gress can order black men to vote, in 
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violation of the State Constitutions, it 
may also say what white men shall or 
shall not vote. It may indeed keep on 
‘until the State Governments are wiped 
out. Indeed this was the case during 
the whole of Lincoln’s administration. 
It was a part of his plan of general 
usurpation. The northern simpletons 
who supported his war upon the south- 
ern States, supported at the same time 
a@ war upon themselves. They gave 
their own sons to be slain for the libe- 
ration of negroes, and for the enslave- 
ment of themselves. They have taxed 
themselves to death to lay waste the 
homes and fields of the South. They 
have devoted a superhuman energy to 
subvert the Federal Constitution, and 
to destroy the free and ‘beautiful sys- 
tem that was the basis of the Union. 
It is that system which we still contend 
for ; and if the South remains true to 
the political principles she has devoted 
her blood to preserve, the day will 
come when this principle of consent, of . 
self-government, of liberty, will be re- . 
established on the foundations that 
were laid by our fathers. The South 
makes a mistake if she imagines that 
a separate confederation is essential 
to the preservation of this grand sys- 
tem of government. Her failure to es- 
tablish a separate confederation is by 
no means a necessary failure of the 
principle of State sovereignty and self- 
government. The war has established 
nothing except that a certain amount 
of physical momentum has overcome a 
lesser degree of physical resistance, 
The right or wrong of political prinei- 
ples has not been reached in all this 
conflict Whatever were the rights of 
the States before the war are their 
rights now. And the object of every 
true patriot is to bring out of the con 
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fusion of this unnatural strife the or- 
der that reigned before the war, or be- 
fore the birth of the sectional and re- 
volutionary Republican party. The 
only hope of the lasting peace and 
liberty of these States is in getting 
back to where we started from when 
the Union was established in 1787. 
The States must be left masters of their 
own domestic laws. The Federal Go- 
vernment must not be permitted to ex- 
ercise any powers not delegated by 
the States in the Constitution. States 
may abolish negro slavery within their 
own territory, if they will; but the 
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Federal Government must not be al- 
lowed to meddle with the matter, to 
the detriment of the States, and in vi- 
olation of the Constitution. It may 
take us some time to get back to these 
vld constitutional paths ; but that is 
the point to which we must aim. The 
watchword on our banner shall ever 
be, “ The Union as it was, and the Con- 
stitution as it is,” in opposition to that 
other inscription of treason and folly, 
“ The Union as we want it, and the Con- 
stitution as it ought to be.” That is the 
watchword of malcontents, sedition- 
ists, and traitors | 
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Farewell thcu false and fickle love! 
Thy heart of sand has failed at last ; 
And every hope bui!t on thy faith 
Is like a fitful vision past. 


Tue blasted joys that I possess, 
Are all of thee my heart retains ; 
Thou hast the triumph of my life, 
I, all its wasted wor.d of pains. 


My soul’s sad prophecy is filled ; 
Tire temple is deserted now, 

Tre Pries‘ess gone—and left with me 
The fragments of her broken vow. 
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Trat the war through which we have 
been passing, during the last four 
years, has been fearfully destructive 
of property and human life, is on all 
hands admitted. That the moral na- 
ture of those more immediately en- 
gaged in it has suffered equally, is no 
longer a contested point. From the 
highest to the lowest, corruption, pe- 
culation, falsehood and perjury, are 
the order of the day. Grave Senators, 
and district provost-marshals have ta- 
ken bribes. Major-Generals have pe- 
culated gold, and some subordinates 
have dealt in or stulen cotton, while 
permits to trade bacon for cotton with 
the late contestants for the occupation 
of Riclinond, have been published, 
bearing the name of the highest offi- 
cial. There bas qeen also a carcless- 
ness and recklessness of human life 
that is perfectly appalling. A man 
has been of no value, except as a ma- 
chine to overcome a certain amount of 
resistance ; and notonly has that been 
so in the army, in the field, where it 
was, perhaps, more excusable and jus- 
tifiable ; but we have seen it in a worse 
and entirely indefensible character, in 
the inhumanity of petty officials, scat. 
tered through the country, in the ille- 
gal arrests of private persons, and in 
the horrible treatment ard confinement 
of political prisoners, in most unwhole- 
some government forts, or other tem- 
porary erections. And this, too, with- 
out information, without trial, without 
law, and without justification. Thou. 


sands have languished in doleful in- 
carceration, who never did or intended 
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harm to the republic, or to the regular 
administration of its affairs by Mr. 
Lincoln ; and who would at any time 
freely shed their blood to preserve the 
grand principles of government estab- 
lished by our fathers This terrible de- 
moralization is shown, also, in the apa- 
thy with which the people have per- 
mitted, aye, applauded, the encroach- 
ments upon their constitutional rights 
and liberties. 

But in nothing is this demoralization 
more awful and utterly destructive, 
than in the low, debanched, and de- 
graded religious sentiment of the eler- 
gy. Not only since the beginning of 
our civil strife have they, almost with 
one voice, cried “havoc, and let slip 
the dogs of war,” but during the whole 
time, have daily, and especially on Sun- 
days, done and said everything possie 
ble to influence the minds of the com- 
munities to whom they had been called 
to minister in holy things, to an in- 
tense hatred of the southern people, 
and to more blood-thirsty and destruc- 
tive modes of warfare. Not only in 
some instances have the preachers de- 
scended into the political arena, and 
taken the stump in good earnest, but 
when there, have been guilty of more 
reckless assertions and more delibe- 
rate lying, than the lowest pot-lou 
politician ; the one having still some 
reputation to preserve, while the other 
had none to lose, either political or 
moral. 

Other reverend hypocrites, less reck- 
less or more shrewd, turned their Sun- 
day services into political meetings» 
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and the pulpit into a rostrum, and per- 
verting its doctrines, pressed the Bi- 
ble into their service, and under this 
disguise made politics, instead of reli- 
gion, the business of their lives, and 
debauched or divided, and thus des- 
troyed, their congregations. The days 
of fasts and thanksgiving's were seized 
upon by these clerical vagabonds, and 
made the occasions of grand political 
mass meetings, for it was well known 
that at those times even the thin dis- 
guise of scriptural application would 
be thrown aside, and the sanctity of 
the house, and the solemnity or joy of 
the occasion were all disregarded, and 
prayers for more blvod, or thanks for 
rivers already shed, were mingled with 
impious petitions to the Deity, who was 
instructed as to the best method of 
carrying on the war, and the result 
which must be obtained, to the utter 
destruction of the entire people of the 
South, and their alleged sympathizers 
here at the North. 

“The resentment of a priest is im- 
placable.” Much of the horrors of this 
civil war is justly attributable to their 
holy indignation. Instead of promul- 
gating the doctrines of the Prince of 
Peace, they have taken up the role of 
the fullowers of Mahomet, and the bur- 
then of their teachings has been that 


death in this war was a sure passport 


to heaven. <A Peter the Hermit was 
less criminal, and much more excusa- 
ble in his crusade. He desired to res- 
cue the Holy Sepulchre from the Infi 
del ; but the followers of the Arabian 
impustor were bent on a war of devas- 
tation and conquest, the object of 
which was to force their political and 
religious opinions on the conquered ; 
and the amiable alternative which the 
Payuiim victor offered was Islamism or 
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the sword ; while our Christian preach- 
ers set up as their ultimatum to the 
South negro equality or death. 

After the fall of Richmond, and when 
the policy of President Lincoln seem- 
ed to be developing itself in the direc- 
tion of conciliation and peace, when 
he was bringing the armies as well as 
the people of the two jarring sections 
to regard each other more as brethren 
than as enemies, by that improved stroke 
of statesmanship, the paroling of Gen. 
Lee’s army, all these pious and peace- 
able ministers were horror-stricken to 
find that there were to be no “ exam- 
ples” of prominent rebels, that none of 
the leaders were to be hung, and even 
Moseby and his men were to be allow- 
ed the same terms of surrender which 
had been granted to the gallant army 
of Northern Virginia. 

Certainly this was a most lame and 
impotent conclusion. Without conti- 
nued blood-letting there could be no 
political remission. The occupatioa of 
some men, and their chances of conti- 
nued popularity, would be entirely de- 
stroyed, if the war should end, and 
the howls of these men, mixed with de- 
nunciations of President Lincoln, filled 
the daily newspapers, and in this stay- 
at-home crusade, these reverend radi- 
cals again led the van. So fierce and 
persistent were the attacks, that one 
of the most able administration jour- 
nals felt itself obliged to defend its, 
own course, together with that of the 
President, as to events just transpir- 
ing. The authority of the Federal 
Government had been substantially re- 
instated, the army was victorious, and 
organized military resistance was 
about to cease; the plow-share and 
the pruning-hook were about to take 
the place of the spear and the sword ; 
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unexampled suffering had been en- 
dured by the men, women and children 
of the South, hundreds of millious of 
property had been destroyed, the most 
fertile and beautiful portions of the 
country were a desert, the ghastly re- 
muins of battle fields disfigured the 
delightful plains of our once happy 
country, and more than a million of 
widows and orphans, in their sable 
habiliments, mingled with the people 
at home ; but all these considerations 
were as nothing to the political clergy, 
“No sufferings can soften, no penitence 
can appease them.” So that the only 
act of statesmanship with which Mr. 
Lincoln had ever startled the country 
in an administration lasting more than 
four years, was, together with its au- 
thor, denounced by these canting cler- 
gy as the very acme of folly. The joy 
expressed over the fall of Richmond 
was gall and wermwood to these peo- 
ple; and the supposed clemency of 
the President had in it for them no il- 
lustrious example. 

Thug stood matters an the ever me 
morable night of April 14, 1865. On 
that evening, about ten o’cluck, in 
Ford’s Theatre, in the city of Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, was assassinated. 
It was the evening of Good Friday. 
The President lived until about six 
o’clock the next morning. His death 
drew a momentary obliviousness over 
his theories, his acts, and his failings 
For the sake of his reputation he had, 
perhaps, lived long enough—possibly 
too long. He had greatly redeemed 
himself within the past few weeks, 
and the friends of peace and union 
were the sincerest mourners over his 
awful and untimely death, 
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But it seemed to require this mur- 
der of Mr. Lincoln, on Good Friday, 
to develop the utter baseness and irre- 
ligion of the great body of men who 
claim to be clergymen. Immediately 
the most fulsome praises, and the most 
impious comparisons were instituted 
by them. Not only was he compared 
to Moses, and his death claimed to be 
a greater loss to the world than that 
of the Apostle Paul; but seizing the 
oceasion of the day, the shedding of 
his blood. was spoken of as a sacrifice, 
he was called our Second Saviour, John 
Brown probably holding the first place 


_in the estimatiun of these people ; he 


whose constant conversation was so 
interlarded with jokes too broad for 
publication, or even telling in polite 
society, and who had always, on all 
hands, been admitted to be in no sense, 
not even by profession, a Christian, 
was, in the funeral discourses of these 
same men, translated at once from the 
private box of a comic theatre, to the 
august presence of the Most High, and 
admitted to the full joy and fru.tion of 
Paradise. 

Directly in the teeth of the teach- 
ings and doctrines of their Divine Mas- 
ter, they asserted that for which they 
have no warrant in the Scriptures. 
False to their professions, false to their 
ordination vows, false to the people 
whose spiritual welfare they bave in 
charge, they have driven the people 
from the churches, and brought a 
dearth of spirituality upon the land ; 
and by this, their last and most glar- 
ing dereliction from duty, they have 
fully merited the contempt which they 
cannot fail to receive. 

We would not judge nor condemn 
Mr. Lincoln; heaven forbid. In the 
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hands of that God whose very justice 
is mercy, we leave him May his faults 
and his trailties be forgotten. 

It is but a short time since a deno- 
minational paper opened its puny bat- 
teries against the Romish Church, and 
threatened, as soon as this war was 
ended, to turn the attention of the gov- 
ernment against that communion, The 
Constitutional prohibition is as nothing 
in the estimation of the clerical band 
which edits that paper; and the cru- 
sade against that relic of barbarism, 
polygaiy, is, it seems, to be post- 
poned to the extinction of Roman Ca- 


tholicism. Whatever may be said of 


that church, it must be confessed, to 
its honor, that its priests have not 
made themselves obnoxious to any 
party or portion of our people, by any 


oflicious or unwarrantable intermed- 
dling with the political questions of 
the duy. They have not turned their 
churches into political club-rooms, nor 
have their denominational newspapers 
gone aside from their legitimate mis- 
sion, and filled their columns with de- 
nunciations and blood and slaughter. 
It is doubtless also owing to these 
fac s that they are not called upon to 
mourn the large defections which are 
ehronicled in the sectarian theological 
papers. Que alone, the most power- 
ful, ‘he least scrupulous, and the most 
debauched, admitting a denominatiou- 
al loss within the last year of over 
sixty thousand members ; and the 
cause of the loss is stated in the pa- 
per giving the fact, to be, that their 
preachers have gone into politics and 
neglected the salvation of souls. So 
it has been with every one of the 
sects without exception, and a gene- 
ral loss, with here and there a local 
gain, has been the result. Even the 
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Episcopal Church, of which, for every 
reason, better things were expected, 
was swept from her ancient moorirgs, 
and in the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
utterly disgraced herself, by engazing 
in a political campaign against an 
eminent layman, and fulminating ana- 
themas against one of the ablest and 
purest Bishops of the Church. 

This loss of membership, this spi- ° 
ritual coldness, this lack of earnest 
church work, prove, if anything were 
required tu prove, that those clergy 
who have thus neglected their duty, 
are of all men most culpable and blame- 
able. There are, of course, a few hon- 
orable exceptions, and it is in precise- 
ly those places that those local gains 
are found. One Presbyterian minis- 
ter, in giving the annual statistics of 
his congregation, regretted the great 
losses he was compelled to acknowl- 
edge, and had the effrontery to admit 
that it was his political preaching 
which had caused it ; the words of his 
statement being that.“ those who had 
left were not actuated by strong Union 
sentiments.” Here, from a large con- 
gregation, this man had frequently 
preached to less than two dozen of 
hearers. ‘Thus it is always where these 
political preachers have sway. The 
people have desired to have the pure 
gospel preacied to them, and when 
they conld not secure it, they have, in 
very large numbers, absented them- 
selves from those Sunday political dis- 
quisitions, with which the land has 
been cursed. 


Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But swoln with wind and the rank mist they 
draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread! 
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Oh! what will these men answer, 
when the stern pilot of the Galilean 
lake shall charge their remissness upon 
them—when the Lamb of God shall be- 
come the Scion of the tribe of Judah, 
and execute vengeance upon those who 
have betrayed the sheep into the hands 
of the adversary? Instead of preach- 
ing peace, they have cried out for war; 
instead of enlisting men under the 
banner of Christ, they have thrown 
down that by the way, and caught up 
the torch of discord. They have di- 
vided communities into hostile factions 
~-they have broken and scattered the 
congregations of Christ’s church; there 
has been cursing when there should 
have been blessing, a denunciation of 
vengeance when there should have 
been the prayer of peace, and they 
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not founded in Scripture, members of 
the congregation, eminent for piety of 
heart and propriety of life, and put 
under a conventional ban all who dif- 
fered from them in politics. They in- 
flamed the flagging zeal, they cried 
blood when the people and the Presi- 
dent were willing to spare. Itis well 
known that the most crucl, unrelent- 
ing and devilish expressions of hatred 
against the people of the South have 
been uttered by the preachers ; and 
what in the mouth of a layman would 
have been considered evidence of a 
depraved heart, and a perverted un- 
derstanding, was, in their case, echoed 
and held to be only the ebullition of 
holy zeal and righteous indignation, 
The Scriptures are eminently con- 
servative. Noman can read the in- 


have sown hatred when they shvuld spired pages without being solemnly 


have scattered the seeds of luve. 


These six things doth the Lord hate : 

Yea seven are an abomination unto him : 

A proud look, a lying tongue— 

And hands that shed innocent blood, 

An heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, 
Feet that be swift in running to mischief, 

A false witness that speaketh lies, — 

And he that soweth discord among brethren. 


It iz not needfui to stop and inquire 
as to how many of these abominations 
the clergy are guilty, but it may be 
safely affirmed that as to the one last 
mentioned, the case would be free from 
difficulty. The politicians could never 
have brought about the terrible war 
and bluodshed which desolated the 
country for more than four years, It 
required the religious zeal, the cleri- 
cal hatred, with which the clergy alone 
could imbue the people of the country, 
which could divide Christian denomi- 
nations by geographical lines, exclude 
from the holy sacrament, for reasons 


~ 


impressed with that fact. During the 
promulgation of the New Testament, 
many great social and political wrongs 
existed, were fostered and protected 
by the laws of the Roman empire— 
and eveu slavery, that “sum of all vil- 
lainies,” in its very worst form, and 
with the most revolting concomitants, 
was one of the great institutions of 
the age ; yet nowhere do we find it de- 
nounced by the Author of Christianity, 
His disciples or their followers. And 
that is the case to this day. Itis the na- 
tural and inevitable result of the teach- 
ing of the Divine Master, whose king- 
dom, not being of this world, he pre- 
ferred, attacking “ spiritual wicked- 
ness,” knowing that the correction of 
the civil and political, wherever those 
needed correction, would fullow in due 
course. 

The history of the last four years 
has shown with how little understand- 
ing the expounders of the Scriptures 
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have studied their philosophy and doc- 
trine. The New Testament seems to 
have escaped their attention entirely. 
They have read in the Old of “an eye 
for an eye,” and “a tooth for a tooth,” 
and they have rejoiced their hearts, 
and regaled their understandings, with 
' the history of the exterminating wars 
of the Jews, wherein destruction, de- 
solution, fire and sword devoured the 
land and the inhabitants thereof. 

But it is enough. The contempla- 
tion is saddening, and heart-sickeniug, 
When these return to their allegiance 
to the Prince of Peace, those whom 
they deceived and betrayed will be 
wiser, perhaps bettcr men. Like an 
ignis fatuus, their light is low, quiver- 
ing, uncertain, and leading into bogs 
and quicksands ; and just when the 


benighted traveler believes he needs 
it most, he has lost it forever. Happy 
if he can yet return, abandoning his 
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deceiver, who, seen at intervals in low 
and murky places, will disappear final- 
ly, when the sun of truth once more 
regaint the ascendancy. 

What, on the other hand, shall be 
said for those glorious and noble men, 
who through all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, in the face 
of all the vituperation and abuse which 
a debauched and canting body of bro- 
ther clergymen could pour upon them, 
stood fast by the Bible and the faith 
once delivered to the saints, knowing 
nothing in the congregations over 
whom they had been placed, save Christ 
and Him crucified; and as earnest, 
Christian men, laboring for the salva- 
tion of immortal souls? To them will 
the words of Daniel apply, as those 
wise men, who having turned many to 
righteousness, shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and as the stars, 
for ever aud ever, 





SPEAK LOW. 


[BY ©. CHAUNCEY BURR. ] 


Speak low, your words are too loud, 
Baeathe soft, there’s an ear at the door! 
You know that my father is proud— 
He says that your parents are poor. 


Speak low! 


To me you are richer than gold! 
I care not for horses or land : 
Don’t think me, love, talking too bold, 
But I'm rich with your heart and your hand, 


Speak low! 


Now softly, ere father’s awake! 
Go softly, I'll cling to your side ; 

The ’squire, who lives down by the lake, 
In a minuft can make me your bride— 


Speak low! 
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SPIRIT OF FREEDOM IN THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT FROM 1641 
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I can live, although I pay excises 
and impositions more than I do; but 
to have my liberty, which is the soul 
of my life, taken from me by power, 
and to have my body pent up in a jail, 
without remedy by law, and to be so 
adjudged! O, improvident ancestors! 
O, unwise forefathers! to be so cu- 
rious in providing for the quiet posses- 
sion of our laws, and the liberties of 
parliament, and to neglect to endeavor 
to subvert the fundamental laws of the 
land is by this present parliament ad- 
juged high treason. “To endeavor to 
introduce into this kingdom an arbitra- 
ry and tyrannical form of government 
is likewise voted high treason. 

—[Mr. Pym’s Speech in Parliament in 1641, 


I have spent much of my time in 
studying the laws of this land; and I 
pretend to know something of the laws 
of foreign countries, as well as of our 
own, but I cannot find how we can 
justify the passing of this bill. I 
think it is contrary to natural justice 
that we should proceed to condemna- 
tion, not only before conviction, but 
before we have heard the party, or 
examined any witnesses about hin—I 
am sure none in his defense ; and to 
do this by making a new law on pur- 
pose when you have old laws in being 
for the punishment of crime, I humbly 
conceive is very severe, and contrary 
to the usual proceedings of this house, 


and the birthright of every Euglish- 


man.”* 
—[S:r Leoline Jankins’s Sneech in Parlia- 
ment in 1680. 


Sir Edw. Coke would not permit the 
word sovereign to be applied to the 
king’s power. He said: “But sove- 
reign power is not a parliamentary 
word. In my opinion it weakens mag- 
na charta, and all the statutes ; for 
they are absolute, without any saving 
of sovereign power (to the king) ; and 
should we now add it, we shall weaken 
the foundation of law, and then the 
building must needs fall. Take we 
heed what we yield unto. Magna charta 
is such a fellow that he will have no 
sovereign. If we grant this by im- 
plication, we give a sovereign power 
above the laws. 

—[Sir Edward Coke’s - Pariiament, 


IIe labors to infuse into the con- 
science of his majesty the persuasion 





* Within the last four years hundreds of 
civilians have been tried in this country 
without witnesses, condemned without trial, 
and Congress has passed new laws to shield 
the parties engaged in the illegal and infa- 
mous business from just punishment. And 
yet one hundred and eighty years ago this 
kind of despotism was denounced, as above, 
in the British Parliament, by one of the 
most learned statesmen of his day. Is not 
he an ignoramus who boasts of the enlight- 
enment and freedom of America under the 
despotic rule of the partyin power? 
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of a power not bounding itself with 
laws, which King James, cf famous 
memory, calls, in his speech to the par- 
liament, tyranny, yea, tyranny accom- 
panied by perjury. He endeavors to 
persuade the consciences of the sub- 
jects that they are bound to obey com- 
mands illegal, yea, he damns them for 


not obeying them. 
—[Francis Rouse’s Speech in Parliament 


against Dr. Manwaring, 1628, 

I think I see afree and independ- 
ent kingdom delivering up that which 
all the world hath been fighting for 
since the days of Nimrod; yea, that 
for which most of the empires, king- 
doms, states, principalities, and duke- 
doms of Europe, are at this time en- 
gaged in the most bloody wars that 
ever were, to wit, a right to manage 
their own affairs by themselves, with- 
out the counsel or assistance of any 


other. 
—[Lord Eelhaven’s Speech in the Scotch Con- 
vention, ayainst the Union, in 1706. 


I have heard a great deal about par- 
liamentary armies, and about an army 
continued for years. I have always 
been, sir, and shall be, against a stand- 
ing army of any kind. To me itis a 
terrible thing, whether under that of 
parliament, or any other designation ; 
a standing army is still a standing ar- 
my, whatever name it be called by ; 
they are a body of men distinct from 
the body of the people ; they are gov- 
erned by different laws; blind obe- 
dience; and an entire submission to the 
orders of their commanding officers, is 
their only principle. The nations 
around us are already enslaved, and 
they have been enslaved by that very 
means: by means of their standing 
armies, they have every one lost their 
liberties. It is, indeed, impossible that 
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the liberties of the people can be pre- 
served in any country where a nume- 
rous army is kept up. It signifiee no- 
thing that our army is commanded by 
such gentlemen as cannot be supposed 
to join in any measures for enslaving 
their country. Where was there a 
braver army than under Julius Cesar? 
Where was there ever an army that 
had served their country more faith- 
fully? That army was commanded 
generally by the best citizens of Rome; 
by men of great fortune and figure in 
their country ; yet that army enslaved 
their country ; the affections of the 
soldiers to their country, the honor and 
integrity of the under officers, are not 
to be depended upon. By the military 
law, the administration is so quick, 
and the punishment so severe, that 
neither officer nor soldier dares dispute 
the orders of his supreme commander. 
If an officer were commanded to pull 
his own father out of his house, he 
must do it ; he dares not disobey ; im- 
mediate death would be the sure 
sure consequence of the least grum- 
bling. And if any officers were sent 
into the Court of Requests with orders 
to tell us what we ought to do, and 
how we were to vote, I kuow what 
would be the duty of this house; I 
know it would be our duty to order the 
officer to be taken and hanged up at 
the door of the lobby But, sir, I 
doubt much if such a spirit could be 
found in the house, or in any house of 
Commons that will ever be in Eng: 
land. 

—[Zarl of Bath’s Speech in Parliament, 1731, 


I believe it never was said that a 
standing army is the only method by 
which arbitrary power may be estab: 
lished ; there are, without doubt, other 
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means by whicl. it may be established, 
but I am sure that it can never be long 
supported without a standing army 
By a political and cunning administra- 
tion the people may be cheated out of 
their liberties ; by some specious pre 
tense or other they may be induced to 
give up all those barriers which are 
the defense and the protection of their 
liberties ; but the fraud will at last be 
discovered, and as soon as it is, the 
people will resume their ancient privil- 
eges, if there be no sort of power es- 
tablished for protecting the arbitrary 
government against any such resump- 
tion, which power can never exist in 
anything else but a standing army of 
some kind or other. A standing army 
must, therefore, my lords, be of dan- 
gerous consequences to the liberties of 
every country. 


—(Lord Bathurst's Speech in the House of 
Lords, 1732. 


? 


The greatest objection arises to the 
establishment of these excise officers, 
‘for the scheme will most certainly ex- 
pose the liberties of our country ; those 
liberties for which our fathers have so 
often ventured their lives and furtuncs; 
those liberties which have cost this na- 
tion so much blood and treasure, seem 
already to be greatly retrenched, I 
am sorry to say it, but what is now in 
dispute seems tv me to be the last 
branch of liberty we have to contend 
for; we have already established a 
standing army ; we subject great num- 
bers of the people of this nation to 
the arbitrary laws of excise, and this 
scheme is so wide a step towards sub- 
jecting all the rest of the people of 
England to those arbitrary laws, that 
it will be impossible for us to recover, 
or prevent the fatal consequences of 
such a scheme. We are told that his 
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Majesty is a good and wise prince ; 
we all believe him to be so ; but I hope 
no man will pretend to draw any ar- 
gument from thence for our surrender- 
ing those liberties and privileges 
whici have been handed down to us 


from our ancestors.* 
—[Sir Gi'bert Heathcote’s Speech in Parliament, 
1732. 


Tow will our standing armies differ 
from those standing armies by which 
the liberties of other countries have 
been undone? It may be averred that 
in all countries where arbitrary power 
and abject slavery have been intro-_ 
duced, the fatal change in the Cvunsti- 
tution has been owing to a standing 
army, a great number of officers of the 
revenue, and a prostitute clergy. Ido 
not say, my lords, that we are now in 
immediate danger of losing our liber- 
ties; but I say that we are getting 
into that way by which the liberties of 
every other country have been undone. 
We are establishing the custom of 
keeping up an army in time of peace ; . 
we are every year increasing the num- 
ber of officers of the revenue ; what 
will the consequence be? I tremble 
to think of it. 


—[Earl of Granville’s Sveech nm the House of 
Lords, 1732. 


Let us consider, my lords, that ar- 





* The introduction of the excise laws in 
England produced an immense excitement, 
amounting almost to revolution. The Earl 
of Bath called it ‘‘that monster, the excise.” 
It nearly ruined Mr. Walpole. But see Low 
tamely we submit to a far more oppressive 
system! The editors and politicians tell the 
people, good easy souls, tiat it is for their 
good, and they swallow the bitter pill with 
the commendable confidence and happy ig- 
norance of an obedient child. If every des- 
pot in Europe does not admire the docility 
of the American peopk, ne must be a fool. 
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bitrary power has seldom or never 
been introduced into any country at 
once. It has been introduced by de- 
grees, as it were, step by step, lest the 
people should perceive its approach. 
The barriers and fences of the people’s 
liberty must be plucked up one by one, 
and some plausible pretenses must be 
found for removing or hoodwinking the 
people of their danger. When these 
preparatory steps are once made, the 
people may then indeed, with regret, 
see arbitrary power making long 
strides over the land, but it will then 
be too late to think of preventing or 
avoiding the impending rain. 


—{Earl of Chesterftela’s Speech in the House 
of Lords, 1737. 


Is it impossible to suppose that a 
court-martial may behave so as to de- 
serve to have their proceedings in- 
quired into, and punished by Parlia- 
ment? Suppose, then, that a court- 
martial should make itself an instru- 
ment of oppression in the hands of an 
arbitrary, cruel, and tyrannical gene- 
ral, and should by his direction pro- 
ceed, in an arbitrary manner, to pass 
sentence. Suppose such a court mar- 
tial should condemn a colonel to be 
shot for mutiny, because he did not 
march at the head of, his regiment, ac- 
cording to his general’s orders, to pre- 
vent our assembling in this house, 
could not such a court-martial be pun- 
ished by Parliament? This argument 
is, therefore, sir, what may be called 
argumentum ad hominum, for restrain- 
ing courts-martial, in time of peace, 
from inflicting any pnnishment. 

—[Mr. Morton's Speech in Parliament, 1749, 


Toleration is the basis of all public 
quiet. It is a character of freedom 
given to the mind, more valuable, I 
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think, than that which secures our per- 
sons and estates ; for where the mind 
is not free, where the conscience is en- 
thralled, there is no freedom. Spiritual 
tyranny puts on the galling chains ; 
but civil tyranny is called in to rivet 
and fix them. We have formerly both 
seen and felt it in England. But by 
the blessing of God, we are now de- 
livered from all kinds of oppression. 
Let us take care that they never re- 
turn.* 

—[Lord Lyttelton’s Speech in Parliament, 1753. 


Sir, Ihave been charged with giv- 
ing birth to seditton in America. They 
have spoken their sentiments with free- 
dom against this unhappy act, and 
that freedom has become their crime, 
Sorry am I to hear liberty of speech 
in this house imputed as a crime. But 


the imputation shall not discourage 
me. It isa liberty I mean to exer- 
cise. The gentlemen tell us America 
is obstinate; America is almost in 
open rebellion, I rejoice that Ameri- 
ca has resisted. Three millions of peo- 
ple, so dead to all feelings of liberty as 
voluntarily to submit to be slaves, 
would have been fit instruments to 
make slaves of the rest. The Ameri- 
cans have not acted in all things with 
prudence and temper ; but they have 
been wronged ; they have been driven 





* This seems to be timely reading now, 
when all the furious throng of negroized 
churches in the land, in khague with the 
leaders of a political faction, are whetting 
the knife for a crusade against our Catholic 
fellow-citizens ; but let tue praying butchers 
begin. We were never yet the member of 
apy church, but when this threatened fight 
begins, we intend to be a Catholic, and a 
gocd one, for all the. purposes of defending 
liberty. 
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to madness by injustice. Will you 
punish them for the madness you have 
occasioned? Better let prudence and 


temper first come from this side.* 


—[Euri of Chatham's Reply to = _- 
on Taxation in America, 17 


My lords, a breach has been made 
in the Constitution ; the citadel is open’ 
to the first invader ; the walls totter ; 
the Constitution is not tenable, What 
remains, then, but for us to stand fore- 
most in the bieach, to repair it, or pe- 
rish in it? * * Unlimited 
power is apt to corrupt the minds of 
those who possess it; and this I know, 
my lords, that where law ends, tyran- 
ny begins. 


—[Earl of Chatham's gs - the House of 
Lords, 1i7 


My lords, I need not look abroad for 
grievances. The grand capital mis- 
chief is fixed at home. It corrupts 
the very foundation of our political ex- 





* A cumber of the ablest and most pa‘tiot- 
ic statesiren of England took sides with Mr. 
Pitt, in opposing the government in making 
war upon these colonies. Wherein did their 
hororeble and exalted position differ from 
the course of the few brave and patriotic 
men of the North, who opposed the war upon 
theSouth? Every argument used by these 
great men in England against the war upon 
these colonies, might have been used with 
even greater force against our war upon the 
people of the South. So far as the principle 
of liberty goes, so far as honor is concerned, 
the dif'erent results of the colonial and the 
southern struggle make no difference. Jus- 
tice and liberty are eterral principles, which 
are neither destroyed nor modified by the 
fate of battles. The war upon our colonies 
was popular with the people of England, 
just as the war upon the South seemed to be 
popular with the people of the North. The 
people of England were ignorant of the de- 
mands of justice and liberty. Have not the 
people of the North been the same? 
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istence, and preys upon the vitals of 
the State. The Constitution has been 
grossly violated ; the Constitution 
stands violated at this moment. Until 
that wound be healed, until the griev- 
ance be redressed, it is vain to recom- 
mend union to Parliament ; in vain to 
promote concord among the people. 
On that foundation I would recommend 
peace and harmony to the people ; on 
any other I would never wish to see 
them united again. If the breach in 
the Constitution be effectually repaired, 
the people will of themselves return 
to a state of tranquility ; if not, may 
discord reign forever! I know to what 
point this doctrine and this language 
will appear directed ; but I feel the 
principles of an Englishman, and I ut- 
ter them without apprehension or re- 
serve. The crisis is indeed alarming ; 
so much the more does it require a 
prudent relaxation on the part of the 
government. If the king’s ministers 
will not permit* a constitutional ques- 
tion to be decided on according to the © 
forms, and on the principles of the 
Constitution, it must then be decided 
in some other manner : ‘and rather than 
that it should be given up, rather than 
the nation should surrender their birth- 
right to a despotic minister, I hope, 
my lords, old as { am, I shall sce the 
question brought to an issue, and fair- 
ly tried between the people and the 
government. I have been brought up 
in these principles, and I know that 
when the liberty of the people is in- 
vaded, and all redress denied them, re- 
sistence is justified. 

—{Earl of Chatham’s Reply to the Duke of 

Grayton, 1770, 


As a judge, I am bound to think the © 
man whom I try innocent, till he has 
been fairly heard, and till his guilt re- 
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sults out of conviction. It is speaking 
too well of this proceeding to say that 
this magistrate was not allowed coun- 
sel. He was allowed counsel so far as 
to let us see the faces of counsel at the 
bar ; but so clogged with conditions 
that gagged their mouths from speak- 
ing what was necessary for their cli- 
ent’s de‘ense. It is an aggravation of 
injustice to commit under a false color, 
and insidious affectation of justice. 
The storm that now hangs over us was 
raised by the government ; and what- 
ever consequences may folluw, they 
who began and who have counte- 
nanced this proceeding, are answera- 
ble to their country and their God. 
—[Sir W. Meredith’s Speech wn Parliament, on 


the Mayor of London being sent to the Tower 
in 1771. 


I have been bred a soldier ; having 
served long. I respect the profession, 
and livein the strictest habits of friend- 
ship with a great many officers ; but 
there is not a country gentleman of 
you all who looks upon the army with 
a more jealous eye, or would the more 
strenuously resist the setting them 
above the control of the civil power. 
No man is to be trusted in such a situ- 
ation. Itis not the fault of the sol. 
dier, but the voice of human nature, 
which, unbridled by law, becomes in- 
solent and licentious, wantonly violates 
the peace of society, and tramples upon 
the rights of human kind. * * 
In assenting to your late bill 1 resist- 
ed the violence of the Americans, at 
tho hazard of my popularity there. I 
now resist your phrenzy, at the same 
risk here. You-have changed your 


ground ; you have become the aggres- 
sors, and offering the last of human 
outrages to the people of America, by 
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subjecting them, in effect, to military 
execution. 


—(Col. Barre’s Reply to Lord North, in Par- 
liament, 1774. 


In God’s name, what language are 
you now holding out to America? Re- 
sign your property, divest yourselves 
of your privileges and freedom, re- 
nounce everything that can make life 
comfortable, or we will destroy your 
commerce, we will involve you in all 
the miseries of famine ; and if you ex- 
press the sensations of men at such 
harsh treatment, we will then declare 
you in a state of rebellion, and put 
yourselves and your families to fire 
and sword. And yet, sir, the noble 
lord (Lord North) has told this house 
that a reconciliation is the sole object 
of his wishes, I hope the noble lord 
will pardon me if I doubt the perfect 
sincerity of these wishes ; at least his 
actions justify my doubt; fur every 
circumstance in his whole conduct, 
with regard to America, has directly 
militated against his present profes- 
‘sions. And what, sir, must the Ame- 
ricans conclude? Can they, sir, sup- 
pose such chastisement is intended to 
promote reconciliation, and that you 
mean to restore to their forlorn coun- 
try those liberties you deny to their 
present possession, and in the inso- 
lence of persecution are compassing 
earth and seas to destroy? You can 
with no more justice compel the Ame- 
ricans to your obedience thaa a ruffian 
can found an equitable claim to my 
possessions when he forcibly enters my 
house, and with a dagger at my throat, 
or apistol at my breast, makes me 
seal deeds which will convey to him 
my estate and property. * * * It 
is not against whom a war is directed, 
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but it is the justice of that war that 
does or does not constitute rebellion. 
If the innocent part of mankind must 
tamely relinquish their freedom, their 
property, and everything they hold 
dear, merely to avoid the imputation 
of rebellion, I beg, sir, it may be con- 
sidered what kind of peace and loy- 
alty there will then exist in the world, 
and is merely to be mentioned for the 


benefit of robbers and oppressors. 
—(Marquis of Granby's Reply to Lord North 
on American Affairs, 1775. 

What does this bill say? (A bill to 
punish persons suspected of piracy.) 
After empowering the apprelension, 
un the mere grounds of suspicion, and 
directing the commitment to any com- 
mon jail within his najesty’s dominions, 
are we not told “or to any other place 
of confinement, especially appointed 
for that purpose, by warrant under his 
majesty’s sign manual, by any magis- 
trate having competent authority in 
that behalf?” Is not this evidently a 
power not only to punish the innocent, 
but to inflict such pains upon them as 
an honest mind must revolt at and 
contemplate with horror? The magis- 
trate may take up and commit, on sus- 
picion, to the commoa jail, or any other 
place especially appointed for that pur- 
pose. Whatis this but to authorize 
the mode, measure, and place of con- 
finement, at the pleasure of the minis- 
ter, which, besides, manifestly includes 
in its power the temporary banishment, 
as well as confinement to any part, or 
to the most remote, unhealthy, and 
pestiferous climate within the wide 
circuit of his majesty’s dominions, in 
the four quarters of the globe? If the 
present bill was to have no other ef- 

‘fect than establishing a precedent for 
future ministers to come to parliament 
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on the same errand, I should be against 
it ; but when I behold it in the light I 
do, I must deem it the most formidable, 
dangereous, and I fear fatal attack 
upon the liberty of this country, It 
seems directed at its vitals, and, in my 
opinion, threatens its total destruc- 
tion.” * 

—[{Mr. Downing’s (Lord Ashburton) Speech, 

an 1779. 


What has been the conduct of your 
ministers? How have they endeavor- 
ed to conciliate the affections of their 
American brethren? They have gone 
to Germany ; they have sought the al- 
liance and assistance of every pitiful, 
beggarly, insignificant, paltry German 
prince, to cut the throats of their brave 
and injured brethren in America ; they 
have entered into mercenary treaties 
with those human butchers, for the 
purchase and sale of human blood. 
But, my lords, this is not all; they have 
entered into other treaties ; they have 
let the savages of America loose upon 
their innocent, unoffending brethren ; - 
loose upon the weak, the aged, and de- 
fenseless; on old men, women and 
children ; upon the very babes upon 
the breast, to be cut, mangled, sacri- 
ficed, nay, to be literally eat alive. 
These, my-lords, are the allies Great 
Britain now has ; carnage, desolation, 
and destrucrion, wherever her arms 
are carried, is her newly appointed 
mode of making war. Our ministers 





*In this country, during these four ac- 
cursed years, men have been seized on the 
suspicion, not of piracy, but of having sym- 
pathies, and p!nngedinto loathsome, vermin- 
infested dungecns, or sent off to the Dry 
Tortugas, at the plersure of any Orunken ig- 
Dorarus in soldier-straps, who might con- 
ceive the ambition, or the malice, of display- 
ing his power. 
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have made alliances at the German 
shambles, and with the barbarians of 
America ; with the merciless torturers 
of their species ; where they will next 
apply I cannot tell; for my part, I 
should not be surprised if their next 
league was with the king of. the Gyp- 
sies ; having already scoured all Ger- 
many and America, to seek the assis- 
tance of cannibals and butchers.* 
—[Earl of Gahen, on aaa of Lords, 


Let us, sir, embrace some system or 
other before we end this session. Do 
you mean to tax America, and to draw 
a productive revenue from thence? If 
you do, speak out ; name, fix this re- 
venue, settle its quantity ; define its 
objects ; provide for its collection ; and 
then fight, when you have something 
to fight for, If you murder, rob! If 
you kill, take possession ; and do not 
appear in the character of a madman, 
as well as an assassin, violent, vindic- 
tive, bloody, and tyrannical, without an 
object. But may better councils guide 
you. 

—{Edmund —, Speech in Parliament, 


In a constitution of liberty, like that 
of England, it was the duty and the 
object of the people to prefer the es- 
sentials of freedom to the comforts of 
ease ; and they were not to purchase 
internal protection at the expense of 
slavery It was not a dead and slavish 
quiet ; it was nota passive calm and 
submission that were the ultimate ob- 





* This was spoken in the midst of our ‘“‘re- 
bellion.” W.:at would have been the fate of 
one of our Senators if he had mate sucha 
speech at any time during the last fouryears? 
And yet a speech equally severe might with 
truth have been made. ; 
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jects of policy in such a state ; but as 
much order as was consistent with the 
active, busy, and bustling genius of 
liberty. They were not to be awed 
into submission by a military force, 
dependent on the will of one man, to 
whom they delegated their power ; nor 
to constitute a police, which only could 
derive maintenance and effect by the 
intervention of arms. It was for this 
purpose that the Legislature of Great 
Britain prudently and wisely estab- 
lished a military power only for the 
duration of one year ; or rather they 
suspend the illegality of the military 
power for a year. It was for this that 
they woull intrust no permancnt and 
durable military force in the hands of 
the crown, but preserved to themselves 
the security of escape, whenever that 
force should be niisapplied to objects 
fur which it was not designed. 
—[Sheridan’s Speech egainst employing the 
Military in the Suppression of Riots, 
in Parliament, 1781. 


British liberty is due to the unre- 
mitting vigilance with which it has 
been guarded from encroachments, 
Every invasion with which it has 
been threatened by the folly of min- 
isters, or the usurpation of k'ngs, 
has been constantly checked by 
a constitutional assertion of liber- 
ty. Such was magna charta; such 
the various statutes ; such the petition 
of riguts, the bill of rights, and the 
act of settlement. Noman could think 
that British liberty derived any autho- 
rity from those statutes, or that acts 
of parliament could create constitu- 
tional rights. We are not free because 
magna charta has been enacted, but 
magna charta has becn enacted because 
we are free. 

—([Curran’s Speech in Parliament, 1786. 
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I stated it, therefore, to be my firm 
opinion and belief, that there is not 
one fact asserted in his majesty’s 
speech which is not unfounded. Nay, 
I cannot be so uncandid as to believe 
that even the ministers themselves 
think them true. This charge upon 
his majesty’s ministers is of so serious 
a kind, that I do not pronounce it light- 
ly. The great prominent feature of 
the specch is that it is aa intolerable 
calumny upon the people of Great Bri- 
tain ; an insinuation of so gross and 
so black a nature, that it demands the 
most vigorous inquiry, and the most 
severe punishment. The next asser- 
tion is that there is at this moment an 
insurrection in this kingdom. An in- 
surrection! Where is it? Where has 
if reared its head? Good God! an 
insurrection in Great Britain! No 
wonder that the militia were called 
out, and parliament assembled in the 
extraordinary manner in which they 
have becn; but where is it? The ma- 
gistrate tells us that in his high muni- 
cipal situation, he has received certain 
information which he does not think 
proper to communicate to us, This is 
really carrying the doctrine -of confi- 
dence to a length indeed! We are 

plainly told that the municipal magis- 
trate has information of an insurrec- 
tion which he does not think pruper to 
communicate to us. This is really car- 
rying the doctrine of confidence to a 
length indeed! *We are plainly told 
that the magistrate has information of 
an insurrection which he does not 
chose to lay befure the Commons of 
England, but which he assures us is 
sufficient to justify the alarm that has 
spread over the whole country. * * 
What! can any man who loves the 
Constitution of England, who feels its 
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principles in his heart, wish success 
to the Duke of Brunswick, after read- 
ing the manifesto which violates every 
doctrine that Englishmen hold sacred, 
which tramples under foot every prin- 
ciple of justice and humanity, and 
freedom, and true government? Is it 
to be considered as a proof preference 
to republican doctrines, that men 
should droop and be dejected when 
they heard that the armies of despot- 
ism had triumphed over an army fight- 
ing for liberty? I denounce that sys- 
tem of tyranny and coercion which in- 
sists that Englishmen are not to dare 
to have any genuine feelings of their 
own ; that they must rejoice by rule ; 
that they must not think but by: rder; 
that they must rejoice and grieve just 
as it shall suit the taste, the caprice, 
or the ends of ministers. So, then, 
by this new scheme of tyranny we are 
not to judge of the conduct of men by 
their overt acts, but are to arrogate 
to ourselves at once the province and 
power of the Deity ; we are to arraign 
a man for his secret thoughts, and to 
punish him because we choose to call 
him guilty !* 


—[Mr. Fox's Speech on the Address to the 
King, 1793. 





* The occasion which drew forth this ter i- 
ble speech from Fox was an attempt on tie 
pert of the ministers to procure the arrest of 
pares who had formed ‘a revolutionary so- 
ciety,” to discuss the doctrines of the revolu- 
tionists of France. They had publishedsome 
very extrime censure3 of monarchy, and 
were out-spoken in tteir preference for a re- 
publican form of government ; but Mr. Fox 
contended tbat the laws of England did not 
punish citizens for their opinions or their sym- 
pathies. He wus a gocd ways bebind that 
luminous genius, Abrabam Lincoln, who 
proudly affirmed that he had banished a citi- 
zen, **not so much for what he has done ag 
for what he may do.” - 
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The right honorable gentleman who 
proposed the bill (a bill to prevent se- 
ditious meetings) spoke with care on 
the rights of the subject, as if he in- 
tended to bring the public to submit to 
the most rigid despotism. I contend 
that public meetings for the discus- 
sion of public subjects, are not only 
lawful, but the very essence of the 
Constitution, and of the liberties which 
Englishmen enjoy. The mover of the 
bill had said that these meetings are 
not to be prevented—they are only to 
be regulated. Attend to this regnla- 
tion! 1 thought I knew the rights of 
man and the rights of Englishmen. 
(Here was a great cry of hear! hear !) 
What! is ita ship, do you suppose, 
and that the rights of man is a sen- 
tence without meaning? Hare men 
If so, English- 


no natural rights? 
mens’ rights can have no existence. 
The rights of man, I say, are clear ; 
man has natural rights ; and he who 
denies it is ignorant of the basis of a 
free government ; he is ignorant of the 


first principles of ours. Good God, 
sir, I have seen and heard of revolu- 
tions in different states ; but they were 
not owing to the freedom of popular 
opinions, nor to the facility of popular 
meetings. 

—([Mr. Fox's Speech in Parliament, 1796, 
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I say again and again, that it is the 
right of the people to resist that gov- 
ernment which exercises tyranny. It 
has been said that bold language has 
been used at public meetings; but 
there are some occasions which ren- 
der the boldest language warrantable. 
With the sanction of the sentiments 
of the venerable Earl of Chatham, I 
maintain that the people of England 
should defend their rights, if neces- 
sary, by the last extremity to which 
freemen could resort. For my own 
part, I shall never cease to struggle in 
defense of liberty. In no situation 
will I desert the cause. I was born a 
freeman, and I will never die a slave. 

«Good God ! because a king, whose mo- 
rals make him dear to every man in 
the nation, was going down to his par- 
liament during a war which had.snate!- 
ed the bread from the mouths of the 
poor—because in the crowd there hap- 
pened to be one man miscreant enough 
to offer an-outrage to that king, for 
which act he might be punished by the 
statute of Edward the Third—are the 
people of England, on that account, 
for the crime of one man, to be de- 
prived of their most valuable rights 
aud privileges ? 

—[rskine’s Speech against the Se lition 
Bill, 1796, 
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Unttt the late war between the North 
and the South, America, including both 
continents, if we except its discovery 
by Columbus, had been distinguished 
by no great historical events attract- 
ing the attention and exciting the ad- 
miration of the world. 

We have furnished little or no ma- 
terial for history until the occurrence 
of the late sectional war. Indeed we 


were jeercd and derided in Europe for 
our want of sentiment, our disregard 
of national glory, our animalism, low 
sensualism, and love of the almighty 


dollar. To eat and drink, keep warm 
and comfortable, and double our popu- 
lation once in twenty years, seemed to 
be our only aim and object in life. We 
had begun, pretty generally, to think 
that the charges preferred against us 
were true, and that we were rather a 
low-mindcd, selfish, sordid kind of peo- 
ple—a people by no means qualified, 
or destined, to enact any great part in 
the drama of human events. Like 
another Sardanapalus, however, we 
suddenly burst asunder, and threw 
aside the fetters of ease, indolence, 
and sensualism, that had so long con- 
fined us to a groveling and sensual 
existence, and seemingly demoralized 
and debased our characters ; and shone 
forth at once in a blaze of chivalric 
glory that illumined, surprised, and 
astounded all Christendom, and proba- 
bly surprised none more than our- 
sclves—a war growing out entirely, 
of opposing ideas—a war of principles, 
of opinion, of sentiment, of feelings ; 


not a war for territorial aggrandise- 
ment, not a war for dynastic suprema- 
cy, or for any low, selfish, pecuniary 
purpose, suddenly stirred up American 
society to its lowest depths, and 
brought into the field almust every 
man capable of bearing arms, and tens 
of thousands of the weak, infirm, and 
incapable. : Since Peter the Hermit 
preached the first crusade, nothing like 
it had been witnessed ; and the cru- 
sades themselves were mere pigmy 
fights compared to the mighty clash 
of American arms then about to ensue. 
In Europe the peasantry, all of the la- 
boring poor, are so oppressed, so borne 
down by the taxation of government, 
and the exploitation of the higher and 
wealthy classes, that no time is left to 
them to think of aught else than how 
to supply their mere an‘mal wants. 
Of necessity, their sole object in life 
is how to sustain life. They have no 
ideas, thoughts, sentiments, or opi- 
nions, distinct enough, or strong 
enough, to become incentives to noble, 
disinterested, patriotic action. Even 
during the exciting and universal wars 
growing out of the French Revola- 
tion, they were dragged reluctantly to 
the field. They are but mere hu- 
man animals, laboriously ecking out a 
mere animal existence. Our poor, af- 
ter supplying their animal wants, have 
leisure to cultivate their minds, to im- 
prove their moral, retigious, and intel- 
lectual natures, to become acquainted 
with the current news and events of 
the day, to become acquainted with af- 
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fairs of government, and to take a deep 
interest in political questions and dis- 
cussions. We now indignantly throw 
back upon Europe the charges unjust- 
ly preferred against us—charges true 
when applied to her, false when ap- 
plied to us. 

Until the great sectional war, now 
‘ we think concluded, America really 
had nothing deserving the name of 
history, for she had furnished no ma- 
terials for history, been the theatre of 
no great stirring events, done nothing 
to excite admiration or inspire the his- 
toric pen. In vain does Bancrott write 
his pouderous tomes ; in vain does the 
long and weary Columbiad woo the 
Epic Muse ; in vain do men rant and 
thunder artificial patriotic rhetoric on 
the Fourth of July, and boys repeat 
specches got by heart from the Colum- 
bian orator. Despite of “all appear- 
ances and means to boot,” the battles 
of Lexington and of Bunker Hill, of 
Eutaw and of King’s Mountain ; nay, 
even the murdering of the rash Eng- 
lish troops at New Orleans, were de- 
cidedly small affairs. We had hereto- 
fure no history, but in the late war we 
have made history ; carricd it out in 
proportions grand, massive, and sub- 
lime, as our mighty mountain ranges, 
our great rivers, aud our occan-like 
lakes. When itis truly and graphi- 
cally written, all other history will 
shrink and grow pale, when compared 
with ix This war, as conducted on 
either side, presents the achievements 
of one great people, and military 
achievements half so great were never 
before enacted by one nation. 

This war has made most of the South, 
and all of Eastern Virginia, classic 
ground, At every mile that we pro- 
ceed, in this latter section, we come 
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upon localities that were either fields 

of battle, or were in some way con- 

nected with the greatest, the most 
bloody and devastating war of. modern 
or ancient times. The historical asso- 
ciations and reminiscences connected 
with these localities should be pre- 
served, To do sv will elevate and pu 
rify the sentiments, aims, and objects 
of our people, beget a well founded 
and just pride, and endear us to our 
homes, In our present adversity and 
poverty, it is a consolation to reflect 
that our misfortunes were brought on 
by honest, well-meant exertions and 
sacrifices in what we considered our 
country’s cause. To our children and 
eur childrens’ children, let us be con- 
tent to leave a legacy of glory that 
shall deter them from mean actions 
and incite them to noble oncs. Let 
Virginians be content with that frugal 
simplicity of life and purity of morals 
that distinguished Rome in her early 
and palmy days. If we play our parts 
as well in peace as we have done in 
war, to be a Virginian will make po- 
verty not only endurable: but honora- 
ble. 

The preceding considerations have 
induced us to give some account of 
Camp Lee, a locality not distinguiched 
as a batile ground, yet connected with 
the affairs of the war, and having some 
historic interest before the war. We 
came, with our family, to reside there 
about the 20th of May of the present 
year. It had been occupied a month 
previous thereto as_the chief hospital 
of the 24th army corps, and there 
were seven or eight federal surgeons, 
and some five hundred sick and other 
soldiers at that point. Just in’ the 


back ground, and at the distance of 
some two or three hundred yards, there 
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were some twenty cabins, extending 
in the form of a crescent, inhabited by 
recently runaway, but now liberated, 
negroes, This village was called by 
the Federal soldiers Gorce, after some 
negro village in Africa. These cabins, 
and many of the other buildings, had 
been erected by the Confederate au- 
thorities, who occupied the place during 
the war as a camp for the reception of 
returning exchanged prisoners, and for 
other purposes. The largest and best 
of the houses, however, had been built 
by the Richmond Central Agricultural 
Society, who, some three or four years 
before the war, had purchased the site, 
consisting of sixty-three acres, from 
the children of General Winfield Scott. 
Some three or four hundred acres, part 
of a much larger tract, had been de- 
vised to those children by the widow 
of John Mayo, deceased, their. grand- 
mother. Besides the buildings erected 
by the agricultural society and the 
Federal authorities, the old brick kitch- 
en, laundry, servants’ houses, and sta- 
bles of the old Col. Mayo, remained, and 
were the best and most substantial 
houses in this little village. As such, 
they were chosen as a residence for 
the surgeons and their immediate at- 
taches. This camp was situated on a 
high, level, but gently rolling plain, 
some mile distant, west of Richmond, 
but only a half-mile from the village of 
Screamersville, which is an extension 
of the city, though not yet included 
within the limits of the corporation. 
The situation is very beautiful, and the 
surrounding landscape quite pictu- 
resque, being studded in every direc- 
tion with fine country seats, embower- 
ed in forest trees. In the background, 


we have said, lies the negro village of 
Goree—a sort of Amazonian settlement, 
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in which no men are seen, but only 
a population of about two hundred 
women and children. Most of the men 
who should be with these women have 
ran off to the North; the very few 
that remain are at work, probably, on 
neighboring farms, or in the city. The 
people of Goree are a very quiet, or- 
derly set. They get aplenty to cat 
from the soldiers at the hospital, work 
very rarely, and seem to employ them- 
selves in little else than looking for 
vermin in their children’s heads. This 
is the favorite employment of negroes 
and monkeys. As the hospital breaks 
up, they are beginning to starve, but 
have a firm reliance on the Federal 
government to give them farms, stock, 
and plenty of provisions. Whence they 
derive this expectation, we know not ; 
but, certainly, the habitues of Goree 
entertain no doubt of its speedy fulfil- 
ment, and are, therefore, in the midst 
of hunger, happy and unconcerned. 
The cabins of Goree, now occupied by 
the negroes, were, during the war, oc 
cupied by Confederate soldiers. ‘They 
are neither Jathed nor plastered, indif- 
ferently weather boarded, and without 
ceilings. We caunot conceive how 
human beings could live in them dur- 
ing winter. There are very many other 
negro quarters in and around the city, 
assigned to them by: the Federal au- 
thorities. If the Federal troops be 
withdrawn, the negroes who inhabit 
these wretched quarters must speedily 
return to their late owners, or else 
perish from hunger and cold. In front 
of Camp Lee, and at the distance éf 
less than a quarter of a tile, there is 
a much frequented public road, bound- 
ed on the farther side by a ditch and a 
hedge of alanthus, This road is a con- 
tinuance of Bruad street (since the 
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fire), the principal street of Richmond. 
The carriages, horsemen, and foot pas- 
sengers, always seen in this road, give 
life and beauty to the landscape. But, 
besides this, the foreground of the 
camp is rendered picturesque by a 
noble growth of oaks, by rich pastur- 
age, large numbers of fat cows, flocks 
of sheep, fine herds of beef cattle, and 
by many boys attending them as 
guards and shepherds. Nor must we 
furget the familiar goats that often 
strat around our cottage Behind Go- 


ree, and flanking the hospital, runs the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Acquia 
railroad. This road is a link in the di- 
rect line from the South to the North, 
has just been repaired, and is now 
much traveled. When we first came 
to live at Camp Lee, there were in its 


immediate vicinity several camps of 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, who 
frequently performed evolutions in the 
beautiful field in front of our cottage 
and the hospital ; and at every hour of 
the day mounted soldiers and officers 
were riding at high speed about the 
grounds. Towards the southeast we 
have in view a part of the village of 
Screamersville and some of the church 
steeples in Richniond; and towards 
the northwest, an open plain extends 
as far as the eye can reach. The hos- 
pital patients—mostly convalescents 
and homesick men—sat and lounged, 
or wandered quietly, silently, and list- 
lessly about the grounds, thinking of 
their much-coveted and far-off homes. 
It seemed the very castle of indolence, 
the living impersonation of the “ dolce 
far niente,” for no one was occupied, 
rior seemed to desire employment. The 
sad, despondent faces of the homesick 
and the convalescent, their spectral 
appearance, and their anxiety to get 
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passage to their homes, reminds us of 
Virgil’s description of the ghosts on 
the shores of Styx : 


“Thick as the leaves in autumn strew the 
woods, 
Or fowis, by winter forced, forsake the floods 
And winy thetr fl'gat to happier lands— 
Such, and so thick, the shivering army 
stands, 
And press for passage, with extended 


hands.” 

Leaving, however, the hospitals and 
grounds immediately around them, and 
gving into the apartments of the sur- 
geons, you saw quite a different scene 
and a different sort of men. The sur- 
geons were cheerful, social, intellec- 
tual, hospitable, and eminently com- 
panionable. Their rooms, at some 
hours of the day, were filled with offi- 
cers, visitors from the surrounding 
camps ; so that, what with the neces- 
sary attendance on some four hundred 
patients, and the entertainment of their 
visitors, they found their time fully oc- 
cuyied, and never suffered from ennui 
or homesickness, like the patients we 
have just described. Physicians are 
always the best-bred men in the world, 
because in the sick room they naturally 
and necessarily assume a: quiet, com- 
posed, gentle, and benevolent manner, 
which soon becomes habitual, and dis- 
tinguishes their every day deportment. 
Besides, the practice of their profession 
is the practice of benevolence, and tlie 
practice soon becomes a controlling 
sentiment and feeling. Moreover, phy- 
sicians have little tu do with bargain- 
making, competition, and the keen en- 
counter of wit in mere money-making 
pursuits, which gradually blunt the 
moral sense, and harden the hearts of 
too many men. On the whole, we 
think, that the doctors are the politest 
and best part of society. ; 
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The surgeons at Camp Lee, when we 
came there to reside, were: Dr. S. A. 
Richardson, surgeon in charge of the 
hospital of the 24th Corps ; Dr. Chas. 
M. Clark, chief operating surgeon of 
the 24th Corps ; Dr. Thos. E. Hamilton, 
Dr. James Allen, Dr. Nathan Wright, 
and another gentleman who left svon 
after our arrival, and whose name we 
cannot recall, Dr. A De Normandie, 
and Dr. Joel S, Conklin, were subse- 
quently appointed, With all of these 
gentlemen our intercourse was daily, 
kind, cordial, and agreeable. Dr. Rich- 
ardson visited us several times in 
Richmond, in order to attend to and 
facilitate our removal ; and after we 
settled at the camp, his kinduess and 
attentions were unremitted. Every 
member of our family will ever hold 
him in grateful and agreeable remem- 
brance. He is a man of genius, of ex- 
cellent reading, and genera] informa- 
tion, and distinguished in his protes- 
sion, His disposition is eminently 
cheerful, kind, and sucial, and hence 
he was an sgrecable companion and 
warm friend, Yet, although politeness 
and goodness of heart made him en- 
deavor to conceal his sectional feelings 
“ whilst in company of Confederates, it 
was obvious, on close observation, that 
much of the pride and prejudice of the 
Puritan clung to him, despite of his 
extensive intercourse with the world. 
He was a good man and a gentleman, 
with a dash of Puritanism, which did 
not render him less good or less agree- 
able. Some month or more after we 
removed to Camp Lee, Dr, Richardson’s 
term of service expired, and he re- 
turned to his home and family in Marl- 
borough, Cheshire county, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Dr. Clarke was appointed surgeon in 
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charge of this hospital so soon as Dr. 
Richardson left. We have heard, from 
many highly respectable sources, that 
as a skilful and successful operating 
surgeon, Dr, Clarke has no superior in 
the Federal army. He is of Scottish 
descent, but was born and reared in 
the city of New York. He received 
both his classical and medical educa- 
tion at the University of that city He 
is a gentlemen of much accomplish- 
ment, of highly refined and polished 
manners, and wholly free from provin- 
cialism or sectionalism, either in man- 
ner or feeling. He is the author of an 
excellent work, entitled, “ A Trip to 
Pike’s Peak.” 

Dr. Hamilton, who is of Scottish de- 
scent, is a gentleman of refined and 
dignified manuers, and is kind-hearted, 
intelligent, and agreeable. He is from 
the State of Connecticut.. Dr Allen, 
although from the State of New York, 
is of Puritan descent, and belongs to a 
Puritan church, the Congregational. 
Yet he is one of the kindest and most 
amiable of men, and seemed to be 
wholly free from ill nature, vindictive- 
ness, or fanaticism. 

Dr, Conklin was with us but a short 
time. He is from Long Island, New 
York, and taught school, for a year 
before the war, in Texas. He is very 
fond of reading, and said to be a well- 
informed physician. He seems to be 
singularly unsophisticated, and free 
from guile or deceit. Of course he is 
a very agreeable companion. 

The hospital, so full of patients, and 
having so many soldiers, hospital stew- 
ards, and other attendants about it 
when we first settled here, is now al- 
most deserted. Only Dr. Clarke, Dr. 
De Normandie, and some four attend- 
ants, r.main, Qur intercourse, how- 
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ever, becomes more frequent and more 
intimate as our numbers diminish. 

A description of the hospital would 
be very incomplete without some no- 
tice of’ Uncle John. Uncle John is as 
sable a son of Africa as ever we met 
with, and displays rows of as white 
and as sharp teeth as the Anthropo- 
phagoe of the Feejee Islands. Yet 
Uncle John is no cannibal, but the kind- 
est-hearted soul alive ; always busy, al- 
ways in rapid motion, and on “ hos- 
pitable thoughts intent.” He was, a 
universal favorite, and sort of facto- 
tum ; for he seemed to have something 
to do with all hospital affairs, Yet it 
must be confessed he was a proud old 
aristucrat, devoted to keeping none 
but the best society, and to high and 
hospitable living. His master was a 
gentleman who bred race-horses, and 
sometimes ran them—one of the verita- 
ble F. F. V., who kept open house 
for all gentlemen. Uncle John used, 
spring and fall, to attend the races, 
and knew the pedigree of all the racers 
and half the gentlemen in the-State. 
His master being ruined by the war, 
he betook himself to the surgeons, be- 
cause they, too, were gentlemen, and 
formed a social circle such as he had 
been accustomed to. Poor Uncle John! 
what will hedonow? Both the black 
and the white aristoctacy of Virginia 
have collapsed, and will soon vanish. 
We wish we could photograph and 
stereotype a few specimens, ere they 
all pass off the stage—and we begin 
to rear as many featherless bipeds to 
the acre as they do in Belgium or New 
England. 

Besides old Uncle John, there were 
six or eight young negro fellows em- 
ployed about the hospital, chiefly in 
cooking. They charged nothing for 


their services, being entirely satisfied 
with the perquisites. No one knows 
better than the negro how to discover 
and avail one’s selt of perquisites, 

For the last two weeks, as the hos- 
pital was being gradually broken up, 
and its habitues removed, a guard of 
some twelve or fourteen negro soldiers, 
under a mulatto, or rather an octagoon 
sergeant, has been stationed here. 
Never was there a squad of more quiet, 
orderly, well behaved, and contented 
men, They seem keenly to enjoy still 
life, and to be perfectly happy in doing 
nothing. Camp Lee will lose nothing 
of its prestige under their administra- 
tion. It is still the castle of indolence, 


the happy retreat of the “dolce far 
niente,” 


White men may talk philosophy, 
preach it, and write it; but it is only 
the impassive, lazy, contented negro 
who knows how to practice it. He 
loves to do nothing, is never restless, 
and never suffers from ennui or tedium 
vile. He can sleep all day in the sun, 
luxuriating in present eage, and with- 
out a care or apprehension about the 
future. He is your true philosopher, 
who, knowing that he cannot look into 
or control the future, leaves the future 
to take care of itself. - 

* * * * * * 

The last of the surgeons, Drs. Clarke 
and De Normanie, with their suite, left 
us some weeks since, and for eight or 
ten days we were quite solitary and 
melancholy. In the meanwhile, the 
black guard, freed from the supervision 
of the surgeons, began (some of them) 
to exhibit themselves in their natural 
colors, as veritable blackguards. They 
permitted some hundred negroes to as- 
semble two nights in the week, and 
hold high carnival in one of the im- 
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mense rooms of the vacated hospitals. 
Whisky flowed abundantly, and they 
kept up the feast, the noise, the danc- 
ing, and the singing, until near day. 
But such a burlesque on dancing and 
singing was never seen or heard be- 
fore, except in the interior of Africa or 
of Hayti. It resembled nothing human 
that we had ever witnessed, although 
negro corn-shuckings were favorite re- 
sorts of ours when a boy. It was 
manifestly savage nature, suppressed, 
but not expelled, by slavery, returning 
to resume her empire. The dancing 
was merely the pulling each other 
around in a circle, with the loudest 
possible tramping of feet; and the 
singing was so awfully monotonous 
and dissonant, as to remind one of 
Campbell’s description of 

“The wolf’s long howl from Onoolaski’s 

Sonnd.” 

But ai! this is now changed. Lieut. 
H. S. Merrell, Assistant Head of the 
Virginia Freedmen’s Bureau, has come 
out to the camp to live, dismissed the 
black guard, and introduced an intel- 
ligent and well-behaved guard of white 
soldiers in their stead. He at once 
brought the negro nocturnal orgies to 
something like order, and has now 
countermanded them altogether. 

As the hospitals were one after 
another vacated, we were wont to visit 
the deserted rooms, from which the 
beds and other furniture had not yet 
been removed. It was strange how 
far more gloomy these vacated rooms 
seemed than when tenanted even by 
the sick and thedying. Not“ banquet 
halls deserted” made such an impres- 
sion on the spirits as these empty 
rooms. So eminently social is man’s 
nature, that he is happier in the midst 
of pain, disease and death, than when 
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wholly alone. Man fecls not oppressed 
Ly solitude in the fields and the woods. 
He there may hold cheerful converse 
with nature. But solitude becomes op- 
pressive and overpowering when one 
stands in the midst of what were lately 
the residences of men, but whicn are 
now deserted and untenanted. 

But we have yet a sadder and more 
gloomy picture to present to the reader. 
In front of our cottage, at the distance 
of some hundred and fifty yards, in the 
midst of the grove of oaks which we 
have already described, stands, solitary 
and alone, the little dead-house. When 
we first came here to live, some three 
or four corpses were sent to this dreary 
abode daily, there to be laid out and 
to lie until thay were coffined and sent 
to the grave. Then almost the whole 
of the 24th Army Corps were in and 
around Richmond; and this hospital 
was the receptacle of the sick and the 
dying. The nnmber of deaths dimin- 
ished rapidly as, first one portion, and 
then another, of the corps was relieved 
from service and permitted to return 
home. At no time was there great 
It has, for a 
long while, been held by many of our 
most distinguished physicians that the 
susceptibility to malarious diseases in- 
creases with each attack, and, finally, 
even becomes hereditary. Hence Fed- 
eral soldiers, coming from localities 
not infected by malaria, should, when 
brought to the marshy regions of the 
South, be found less liable to such dis- 
eases than the native inhabitants, 
The experience of this war has vindi- 
cated the truth of this theory At 
tacks of ague and bilious fever are of 
much more frequent occurrence with 
our native citizens than with the Fed-- 
eral soldiers. ; 
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Under the same venerable oaks 
where stands the Federal dead-house, 
is the spot where the Confederates shot 
their deserters and hung spies. But 
for the exceeding clemency of Presi- 
dent Davis, the number thus executed 
would have been very great. As it 
was, larger numbers of these poor un- 
fortunates fell victims to the law here 
than at any other point. It is sad to 
reflect that some of these deserters 
may have been on their way home to 
relieve their starving families. 

As early as the Ist of May, 1861, 
the site of Camp Lee was obtained by 
the Confederate authorities from the 
Central Agricultural Society, for the 
purpose of establishing a rendezvous 
for volunteer troops, which then, and 
previously, were assembling for or- 
ganization. It was mostly confined to 
the infantry forces, the Richmond Bap- 
tist College, at the distance of about a 
half-mile, having been selected for ar- 
tillery barracks and an artillery school. 
Colonel Wm. Gillam, of the Virginia 
Military Institute, was assigned as 
commandant of the post. Infantry 
companies were here rapidly organized 
into regiments, disciplined, and for- 
warded to the front. It remained 
chiefly for such purposes, and was 
commanded successively by Brig.-Gen. 
Dimmock, of the Virginia line, and Col. 
Wm. D. Stuart, of the 56th Virginia 
Infantry, until December, 1861, when 
it was designated in Department or- 
ders, as headquarters for the volunteer 
artillery, to be instructed, equipped 
with batteries, &c. Lieut.-Col. J. C. 
Shields, first of the Virginia, and sub- 
sequently of the Confederate States 
Artillery, was assigned to the com- 
mand, A large number of batteries 
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were here prepared for field service. 
In may, 1862, it was designated, in or- 
ders from the “War Department, as 
headquarters for the recruiting service 
in Virginia, under the conscription law 
passed in April of that year. Col. 
Shields was retained by the War De- 
partment as commandant for the State. 
It remained under Col. Shields’ com- 
mand until the occupation of Richmond 
by the Federal forces on the 3d of 
April, 1865, It was also used as the 
recruiting rendezvous for the Virginia 
reserves. Having large hospital ac- 
commodations, it was used for general 
purposes by the Confederate Medical 
Bureau. In addition to the various 
other departments of service assigned 
to Camp Lee, it was the point to which 
Confederate soldiers returning from 
captivity reported, for the purpose of 
registration, clothing, pay, furloughs, 
&c. There was a very large amount 
of business—mostly of a delicate, dis- 
agreeable, and unthankful character— 
transacted at this camp. It is highly 
creditable to Colonel Shields that he 
net only gave satisfaction to the gov- 
ernment, but also to the conscripts, to 
the detailed men, called into service in 
violation of the letter, if not the spirit 
of their cuntracts, and to the impatient, 
homesick soldiers, returning from pain- 
ful and tedious captivity. The colonel 
is quite remarkable for patient even- 
ness of temper, courtesy of manner, 
and firmness of purpose. He listens 
patiently to all complaints, and never 
gives just occasion for offence to those 
who have business with him. Conse- 
quently, in the discharge of the pain- 
ful and unthankful duties of his office, 
he has made many friends and no ene- 
mies. Since the cessation of hostili- 
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ties, the colonel has devoted himself 
to his duties as part owner of the Rich- 
mond Whig. 

The Confederate authorities erected 
some forty buildings at Camp Lee, 
which, together with those that had 
been previously built by the Agricul- 
tural Society, constituted quite a vil- 
lage. A large two-story frame house, 
erected by the Confederates, fell down 
since we have been living here, and 
the materials of which it was con- 
structed have been removed. Most of 
the other buildings erected there are 
mere cabins, with two rooms and a 
chimney in the middle. They are frail 
and uncomfortable dwellings, and can 
hardly last two years. The only sub- 
stantial houses built by them were two 
cottages, one of which we inhabit. 
These, as summer residences, are suf- 
ficiently comfortable for small families. 
The spacious buildings erected by the 
Agricultural Society are of the same 
frail character, and will hardly last to 
be usec for another fair, The only 
good and durable houses is a row of 
brick buildings, which constituted the 
kitchen, pantry, servants’ houses, and 
stables of the late Col. John Mayo, the 
father-in-law of Gen. Winfield Scott. 
His dwelling, the Hermitage, to which 
tuey were appended, was burned down 
many years ago. In front of where it 
stood, there is a fine grove of walnuts 
and locusts, which must have been 
planted a century since. 

The original American residence of 
the Mayo family was Powhatan Seat, 
situated a mile immediately below Rich- 
mond, as was the Hermitage, now Camp 
Lee, a mile above that city. There 
seems no room for doubt that that there 
was an Indian village on the present 
site of Powhatan Seat, which village 
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was the residence of the great Indian 
king, Powhatan. Captain Smith de 
scribes just such a locality as that 
king’s residence. The conformation of 
the country around would seem to de 
termine it as the spot which would be 
selected by a savage tribe, who relied 
for support on the oysters, crabs, and 
fish of the lower or tidewater James 
River, and the game of the upper val- 
ley of thatriver. It is situated on that 
river, at about the distance of a mile 
and a half from its falls. In cultivat- 
ing the land here, many Indian arrows 
and tomahawks have been found. Be- 
sides, uniform tradition points if out 
as the spot where Powhatan lived, and 
where Pocahontas saved the life of 
Captain Smith. 

Powhatan Seat is a fine old mansion, 
built more than a century ago, with 
bricks imported from England. It has 
since been burned down, and rebuilt 
on the same old walls, It is beauti-, 
fully embowered in fine trees. It lies 
about a hundred and fifty yards from - 
the James River, on the second steppe 
or plateau, there being below it, and 
next the river, anarrow meadow. We 
presume it is about fifty feet above 
tide-water. Back of it, at the distance 
of half a mile, bold hills rise to the 
height of a hundred feet. The Capitol 
in Richmond and Camp Lee are situ 
ate on an extension of these latter 
hills. The grounds, gravel walks, 
house, &c., are kept in excellent order 
by their hereditary owner, Mr. Robert 
A. Mayo, and his accomplished lady, 
Like all the residences of the Mayos, 
it has ever been the seat of an elegant 
and liberal hospitality In the yard 
there is a large sand rock, inscribed 
with a sort of hieroglyphics, said by 
tradition to cover the grave of Pow- 
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hatan ; and in the garden, a rock of 
the same kind, on which Capt. Smith 
was laid for execution, when Pocahon 
tos interposed and saved his life. There 
are no other rocks, or even large stones, 
in this vicinity. 

The Powhatan tract of land is now 
a small one, but in the time of Wm. 
Mayo, deceased, father of the present 
owner, it extended eight miles down 
the course of the river, and included 
very many thousand acres of fertile 
land. 

A friend copied the fullowing in- 
scriptions from some of the tombstones 
at that Seat: 


**In memory of two lovely children, 
Joun Mayo Scort, 

Born April 18, 1819, Died Sept. 23, 1820, 
Buried at Montpelier, the seat of President 
Madison ; and 
EDWARD WINFIELD Scort, 

Born March 23, 1823, Died May 17, 1827, 
Who lies bcneath this stone. 

Sons of 
W:nFIELD and Marra Mayo Scorr. 


* My soul melteth away for very heaviness. 
Comfort thou me, O Lord!” 


* Sacred 
To the memory of 
CuntonEL JoHN Mayo. 

He was born October 24, 1760, at Peepcreek, 
Powhatan County, and died at Beilville, 
County of Henrico, May, 28, 1818, 
Aged 57 years and 7 months. 

For many years he represented Henrico in 
the General Assembly, and was elected by 
that body a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the State.” 


‘Here lyeth interred the body of 
JosEPH Mayo, Gent. 
Born in Summersetshire, March 25th, 1693, 
and died March 25th, 1740, 
Aged 47 years.” 
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** Here lyeth the body of 
GEORGE Mayo, 
Eldest son of Josera Mayo, 
Was born in the Island uf Barbadoes, Aug. 
80, 1717, and died Feb. 19, 1739, 
Aged 22 years.” 


“In M: mory of our father, 
WILLIAM Mayo, 

Who was born in the County of Gloucester, 
September 25, 1757, and died in 
Richmond, Aug. 12, 1837, 

Aged 80 years.” 

The present generation of Mayo— 
that is, the elders of the family, are all 
great-grandchildren of the first set- 
tler, Joseph Mayo, who, as appears 
from the foregoing inscription on his 
tombstone, was born in England in 
1692. He first settled in Barbadoes, 
where he was employed by the British 
government to make a topographical 
survey of thatisland. The map of that 
survey is stillextant. One of his sons, 
in conjunc‘ion with Col. Bird, ran the 
line between Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, which line is still the established 
and undisputed one between those 
States. Another of his sons surveyed 
and laid out the plan of the city of 
Richmond. A Mr. Carr‘ngton, the an- 
cestor of the distinguished Virginia 
family of that name, came over trom 
Barbadoes, with Joseph Mayo. The 
Mayo family of the present day are de- 
scended from, related to, or connected 
with most of the old colonial families 
of Eastern Virginia. Among these 
families are the Tabbs, Carringtons, 
Blands, Randolphs, Lees, Campbells, 
Fitzhughs, Pozthreps, Taliaferoes, Con- 
ways, Macons, Dades, &c., &c. The 
Posthreps were a Maryland family of 
antiquity and distinction. The other 
intermarriages have all been with Vir- 
ginians, except that of Col. John Mayo, 
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the father of Mrs. Gen. Scott. He mar- 
ried a Miss La Mare, of New York, or 
of Elizabeth Town, New Jersey, the 
family owning residences in each State. 
The father of the present Joseph Mayo, 
the late very popular Mayor of Rich- 
mond, was a double first cousin of Col. 
John Mayo, the father of Mrs. Gen, 
Scott—their fathers being brothers, 
and having married the Misses Tabb, 
who were sisters. The Mayos never 
intermarry wiih each other, but Mayo 
brothers have often marricd sisters— 
thus a close relationship is preserved 
in the family. 

The late Col. John Mayo—first of 
the Hermitage (now Camp Lee) and 
afterwards of Bellville, adjoining the 
Hermitage—was a gentleman of tal- 
ents, ability, and fine accomplishment. 
He was what would now be called an 
aristocrat, because he kept up, to a 
late day, the stately bearing, manners, 
dress, equipage, and late hours of the 
times of Washington. Gentlemen were 
not then ashamed of the Washington 
style of living and of manners ; they 
had not become Frenchified, fussy and 
fidgety. Yet the colonel was a good, 
kind, hospitable, much-beloved, popular 
man. 

The colonel was often elected to the 
Legislature, and was, by the Legis- 
lature, clected a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, as appears from the 
inscription on his tombstone, which we 
have already given. He lived in great 
style and state, first at the Hermitage, 


‘(Camp Lee,) and afterwards at Bell- 


ville. The latter was a very costly 
end aristocratic establishment, with 
its palatial dwelling, numerous and 
admirable outhouses, its park and 
deer, its fine horses, stately coaches, 
elegaut furniture, &, &. The colo- 
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nel wore the continental blue, and bluff 
and powdered head and queue, to the 
day of his death. He was not at all 
an eccentric man, but only a well-pre- 
served specimen of the gentleman of 
the old Washington school. He was a 
man of much energy and foresight, but 
had nearly ruined himself, at one time, 
by building Mayo’s Bridge. He, how- 
ever, got through his embarrassments, 
and the bridge proved to be a valua- 
ble and wise investment. It is now 
owned by one of his grandsons. An- 
other of his grandsons was in attend- 
ance on his aunt, Mrs. Gen. Scott, in 
Paris, when the war broke out. In 
that city one of his legs was badly 
fractured, and became shorter than the 
other. Nevertheless, he came over to 
Virginia, and fought throughout the 
war as a private in the Confederate 
ranks. He was not liable to have 
been called into service, and, if he had 
sought for it, might readily have cb- 
tained some official appointment. There 
were thousands of devoted, self sacri- 
ficing young men like him in the Con- 
federate armies. 

General Scott was married to Miss 
Mayo, the daughter of Col. Mayo, at 
the Bellville seat. She was, without 
dispute, the reigning belle of Virginia. 
The General might then well have as- 
pired to the hand of the most distin- 
guished lady in the State. His talents, 
his personal appearance, and his man- 
ners, were of a high order, his family 
cennexion excellent, and his laurels 
green, fresh and unsuilied. Virginia 
will never cvase to take pride in the 
youthful General Scott, who won his 
way by merit to the highest command 
in the army. But old General Scott, 
who forgot his native State, and most 
unnaturally led on the war against her, 
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until ingloriously defeated at Manas- 
sas, she respects not. His conduct 
was unnatural and criminal, in the 
judgment of all men, for all men ad- 
mire and approve the sentiments con- 
tained in the lines-we are about to 
quote, and in so admiring and approv- 
ing, pass sentence of condemnation, 
deep and damnable, on the latter day 
conduct of General Winfield Scott, the 
Virginian by birth, by education, by 
marriage, by manners and honorable 
connexion, and by innumerable ties of 
friendship, who in his old days planned 
and led on a murderous war against 
her, his parent State, his native land, 
the land where repose the remains of 
his buried ancestry, and of his dearly 
beloved children : 

*s Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there be, go, mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel’s raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name ; 
Boundless his wealth, as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch concentered all in self, 

Living shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


These familiar and universally ad- 
mired lines are from Sir Walter Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake. It is probable that 
Sir Walter Scot was a relative of the 
General’s. It is a pity that the latter 


had not acted out the noble sentiment 
of the former, rather than incurred his 
bitter denunciations and withering 
curse. 

Lee, defeated, stripped of command, 
banished into private life ; Lee, the 
Christian Cato, the greatest chieftain 
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of the age,-contrasts favorably with 

Scott. The contrast is well expressed 

in Addison’s Cato : 

‘* More true contentment Cato, exiled, feels, 
Than Cesar with a Senate at his heels.” 
Lee chose the weaker side, because 

it was the side of his native State. 

He richly deserves to have applied to 

him the celebrated line of Lucian : 

‘¢ Vietrix causa diis placuit, victa Catoni!” 
In making the long quotation from 

Scott, we had another object. We 
wished to make both North and South 
more lenient in their opinions of each 
other, The men of either section act- 
ed naturally and patriotically. They 
took up arms at the command of their 
native States, to avenge the supposed 
wrongs, and to defend the rights and 
honor of their native land. Men who 
acted from such high and praiseworthy 
motives, and fought bravely, should 
honor and respect each other. 

It is high time that the era of good 
feeling was restored between the North 
and the South, and that we should 
claim and exult over the wonderful 
achievements of either section in the 
late war as the joint property of the 
reconstructed and restored Union.— 
achievements which, added together, 
and estimated as one great whole, 
place us far ahead, in military pomp, 
of every nation on earth, 

Of Camp Lee, as the fair ground of 
the Richmond Central Agricultural So- 
ciety, we know but little. It com- 
menced its exhibitions in 1854, These - 
exhibitions were attended by most of 
the beauty, wealth, fashion: and intel- 
ligence of Virginia, and of other States, 
as well northern as southern The 
horses, cattle, aud other stock and ar- 
ticles exhibited, were admitted on all 

hands to be unusually fing. Intelli- 
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gent foreigners remarked that the 
grounds were more beautiful than any 
they had seen in Kurope. Among these 
foreigners, we believe, was Lord Na- 
pier, who, with his accomplished lady, 
made a visit of a week to the Presi- 
dent of the Society, the Hon. James 
Lyons, and with his lady attended the 
fair every day of its continuance. It 
was no doubt the great beauty of the 
place that occasioned its selection as 
the point of reception of the Prince of 
Wales, on his visit to Richmond. The 
hand of destruction has been busy 
here, yet there is much in the natural 
beauty of the locality that still re- 
mains, and is indestructible. 

We are about to take our leave of 
the Camp, and we regret it ; for it re- 
sembles the shifting scenes of a thea- 
ter or a passing panorama, and daily 
develops some new phase of interest, 
Within the past week there has been 
a large accession to the population, 
both black and white, filling up most 
of the houses that were occupied by 
the surgeons and their attendants, 
Next week we expect some hundred 
and fifty negro orphan children, who 
have been deserted by their mothers, 
from the Chimborazo Hospital, on the 
side of the city opposite to this camp; 
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also their white nurses, anid a surgeon 
or two. Besides those, some well-in- 
tentioned ladies will next week set up 
negro schools there. We have never 
objected to teaching negroes. For 
many years our children, with our ap- 
proval, have tried to teach them, but 
with little or no good results. 

Many very agreeable and well-in- 
formed gentlemen, attached to the 
Freedman’s Bureau, occasionally visit 
the Gamp. They are all mild Aboli- 
tionists, who admit the inferiority of 
the negro race; but they scout the 
theory that negroes are naturally wild 
men or savages, and will surely, but 
gradually return to the savage state, 
when forced from the control of the 
white men. 

The Freedmen’s Burean is, perhaps, 
a good and necessary institution, for it 
is working out admirably that form of 
demonstration called the “ reductio ad 
absurdum.” Before Christmas, their 
failure to manage the negroes on their 
present plan will satisfy them and the 
rest of the world that aegroes need 
white masters, and they will propose, 
we think, to hire those out Ly the year 
who will not find masters for them- 
selves, 
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LESSON OF THE BROOKLET. 


I sit by the brooklet, 
Under the willow, 

Watching the bubbles 

Drift by on the billow. 


That stream is my life, 
My hopes are the bubbles, 
Drifting and breaking 


In fountains of troubles. o.0.2B 
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THE ERROR OF THE SOUTH. 


Tr is certain that the southern lead- 
ers made a fatal mistake, not, perhaps, 
in seceding, but in the mode or means 
pursued, and therefore while really 
contending fur the true principles of 
the American system, the southern 
States have sacrificed their blood’and 
treasure in vain. There was and is 
an “irrepressible conflict” in the Ame- 
rican mind from the beginning, though 
it is not wholly geographical, but it 
was not understood by the southern 
leaders, and their people have paid a 
fearful penalty for that ignorance. 

When this government was formed, 
and the States united in a Federal 
Union in 1788, negroes were univer- 
sally regarded, even in Massachusetts, 
as a subordinate race, and were held in 
domestic subordination, and though an 
abstraction prevailed, even then 
borrowed from Europe, that in some 
mystical way it was wrong, practical- 
ly everybody believed this condition of 
the negro was right, and probably a 
large majority, if not all the men who 
made the government, were what we 
now call “slave-holders.” 

Massachusetts alone had “ abolish- 
ed” this condition, and enacted laws 
forcing whites and negroes to live un- 
der the same rules and regulations, but 
all the other States recognised the dis- 
tinction fashioned by the hand of the 
Creator, and retained negroes in do- 
mestic subordination, just as other mi- 
nors, and just as nature and reason, 
and justice and common sense demand. 
ed. But the European “ idea” that ne- 


groes were “colored” people, or Cau- 
casians with black skins, already ac- 
cepted and acted on in Massachusetts, 
was propagated in the other States, 
and there being but few negroes, and 
their labor not adapted to a northern 
climate, a notion that this condiiton 
(not the negro, but the condition) was 
an evil, also made rapid progress, and 
under it New York and other mid- 
dle States followed the lead of Massa- 
chusetts, and enacted laws forcing ne- 
groes from the position of minors into 
that of the general citizenship. True, 
they did not force them to vote, to ful- 
fill the political duties of the white ci- 
tizenship, but they were forced into 
the common condition, and compelled 
to live under the same civil laws as 
the whites, otherwise than voting at 
elections 

The policy of the Ruropean system 
of government on this continent, which 
aimed to debauch and break down the 
distinctions of race, and thus to ren- 
der Democratic institutions impossi- 
ble, had such an influence on the Ame- 
rican mind, that all the States north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line followed the 
course of Massachusetts, and negroes 
were every where forced into the com- 
mon legal status of the white peop e. 
Nor did the abstraction or “ idea” bor- 
rowed from the old world stop here ; 
southern men, Washington, Jefferson, 
and later, Mr. Clay, Col. Benton, and in 
fact all the leading men of. the South 
accepted it, and while in practice they 
all stood by the natural order, in the 

















































abstract they all professed to be op- 
posed to it. A few years later socie- 
ties sprung up, lecturers were sent 
out, books and tracts scattered broad 
cast over the land, having for their ob- 
ject the creation of a public opinion 
that should drive the South to prac- 
tice this monstrous “idea” and “ abol- 
ish” the distinctions of race. 

At last politicians, acting on this 
“broad basis” of sentiment, formed a 
political party, and, combining toge- 
ther a majority of the States, elected 
Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency, 
with the avowed design of using the 
Federal Government as an instrument 
for forcing the southern States to con- 
form to the “policy” of the northern. 
Here then was the culmination of many 
years efforts. Massachusetts, who 
alone, in 1788, had abolished all dis- 
tinctions based on nature, and forced 
whites and negroes to live under the 
same conditions, had not only re-form- 
ed the policy of the other States north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, but at last 
combined them together, and usurped 
the central government to /forve the 
southern States to practice her policy 
of the amalgamation of races ! 

The honest Abolitionist would ad- 
mit, perhaps, that a sectional party 
aspiring to rple the ‘federation could 
only be justified by the end it sought 
to accomplish, and this end, the “ abo- 
lition of slavery,” or of distinctions of 
race, was regarded so humane and be- 
neficial, that the end in view fully jus- 
tified the means employed. There will 
always be doubt and uncertainty in 
respect to sentiment or abstract prin- 
ciples, but practice, the actual results 
that follow the application of theo- 
ries, must settle the question beyond 
doubt. 
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Here, then, was Massachusetts with 
a million of white people and ten thou- 
sand negroes, all amalgamated toge- 
ther in the same system, and forced to 
live under the same laws. The result, 
as shown by the census returns, is the 
destruction of the negroes at the rate 
of four per cent, and though figures 
may sometimes be made to lie, there 
is no possible escape from their abso- 
lute and terrible truth in this case. 
The negrois a different and subordin- 
ate race, with twenty per cent. less 
brain, and the entire organism inferior 
to that of the white man in the same 
proportion. His structure, though of 
course human, is as specifically differ- 
ent from that of our own race as that 
of the crow from the eagle ; in a word, 
he is a natural minor, a perpetual 
child, whose natural mental capacity 
is that of the white lad of fifteen, and 
forcing this different creature out of 
his natural subordination to a legal 
level and common condition, as shown 
by the census, destroys him at the rate 
of four per cent. But it is only in the 
case of the poor negro, the distorted, 
outraged, hapless negro, that the cen- 
sus reports reveal the blind crimes and 
impieties of Massachusetts. 

The injury done to the white million 
is not seen, though from the nature of 
things it must be equal, for they are 


the sinners, and the negro the victim, . 


and moreover they, with their higher 
nature, have more to suffer and to 
lose by this violation of the ordinances 
of nature. And just here is the basest 
and silliest phase of the monstrous 
lunacy of the day. The Abolitionist 
purposely and persistently shuts his 
eyes to all the horrible consequences 
to thirty millions of white men in his 
pursuit of an imaginary good to four 
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millions of negroes ; but another set 
of lunatics declare that they “ care no- 
thing for niggers,” who, they say, will 
die out like the Indians, and in their 
blind impiety, have not the remotest 
conception that it injures the white 
man to any extent whatever to degrade 
him to an unnatusal and monstrous le- 
vel with the negro. 

The white family that “ abolished 
slavery,” that forced its negro domes- 
t:cs to a level withitself, and fraternized 
with the perverted negroes, would of 
course suffer even more than the ne- 
groes in question, and God has so eter- 
nally forbidden this monstrous sin, 
that if Massachusetts had as many ne- 
grves as whites, it would only bea 
question of time when the whole 
mighty mass of distorted and diseased 
“humanity” would utterly perish from 
the earth it polluted with its foul pre- 
sence, bnt the last human creature left 
in that impious and God-forsaken State 
would unquestionably be a negro. 
And if it were possible that the Ame- 
rican people, like the Spaniards and 
Portuguese of this continent, could 
ever become so impious, degraded and 
devilish as to amalgamate four mil- 
lions of negroes in their system, a time 
would come when these negroes would 
“die out like the Indians,” it is true, 
bat a still larger number of whites 
would perish with them, and the whole 
body would be so tainted and diseased 
morally and physically, that they would 
be unable to preserve republican in- 
stitutions, or even the semblance of 
nationality, and as we already witness 
n Mexico, would no doubt become a 
conquest of some purer and nobler 
branch of the great master race of 
mankind. 


Such, then, is Massachusetts—with 
her sentiment or theory of equality of 
races, she destroys the negro and the 
white too, at the rate of four per cent. 
South Carolina, on the contrary, ac- 
cepting the distinction of race fashion- 
ed by the hand of God, adapts her 
laws and regulations to both, and both 
increase at the rate of four per cent. 
The negro, just as any other minor, 
not vagrant, but minor, with his lower 
organism and subordinate functions, 
is just where God and nature placed 
him, and nature, common sense, and 
absolute social necessity ordain he 
should be, and there is perfect peace 
and harmony, and as the Creator or- 
dained, both increase and multiply 
their race. 

Here, then, are the results worked 
out in Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina—the former amalgamates the 
races and destroys them—the latter 
adapts her laws to the nature of both, 
and both multiply themselves. There 
is no room for doubtful comparisons ; 
these are the results, the hard facts ; 
the unchangeable consequences ; the 
everlasting proof, the immutable de- 
monstration to the senses, as well as 
to the reason, that Massachusetts is 
guilty of an awful impiety and a mon- 
strous crime, while South Carolina is 
just and beneficent to all her people, 
to this child-like race that Providence 
bas committed to her hands, as well as 
to her own high-spirited and chival- 
rous suns. If, therefore, South Caro- 
lina, when witnessing this blind inhu- 
manity of Massachusetts, had said : 
“ You are blindly striving to set aside 
the order of nature, and to reform the 
work of God, and forcibly degrading 
these widely different races to a com- 
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mon condition; you are guilty of a mon- 
strous crime against the natural order, 
therefore I will form a great sectional 
party, and seek the aid of the common 
government to force you to abandon 
your crimes,” she would have been 
justified by posterity. She might have 
said: “It is true, the government was 
created for special and limited pur- 
poses ; it is unsafe to use it to accom- 
plish even a good ; but as all the States 
save one recognized this natural dis- 
tinction of race, and the madness of 
Massachusetts is so horrible, and so in 
conflict with the very existence of so. 
ciety, it is absolutely essential to the 
preservation of republican institutions 
to take possession of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and use it to restore the con- 
dition of 1788, and if Massachusetts 
won't consent to abandon her anti-so- 
cial position, she shall leave the Union, 
for her presence in the federation is ut- 
terly incompatible with the safety of 
our institutions.” But instead of this, 
Massachusetts said to South Carolina : 
“We intend to use the Federal Gov- 
ernment not only to rule over you, but 
to carry out a great reform, the amal- 
gamation of races, and though we ad- 
mit that when this government was 
formed, all the States, save Massachu- 
setts, recognized the distinction of race, 
as you do now, we intend to use the 
governmert to carry out our ‘idea,’ 
and improving on the work of the 
Creator, reconstruct whites and ne- 
groes on a basis of ‘impartial free- 
dom.” 

Such was the attitude of Massachu- 
setts on the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln. She sought to use the common 


government, created for the common 
good, to bring a doom on Scuth Carolina 
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more horrible than if the earth were to 
open and engulf her entire people. Of 
course she was mad, her people blind 
and benighted, and absolutely lunatic 
on this subject, to an extent never be- 
fore equalled in the world’s history, 
for it would not be possible for human 
iniquity to knowingly compass such a 
crime as that contemplated by Massa- 
chusetts, when, in the person of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, she took possession of 
the government created for the com- 
mon good. If the northern States had 
proclaimed as their mission the Aboli- 
tion of marriage, or of the natural re- 
lations of the sexes, all would see that 
it was a great crime, and justified al- 
most any mode of defense ; but this 
would be insignificant in comparison 
with abolition of the natural relation 
of races, for society could still exist, 
as we witness in Utah and among 
oriental nations, but society is abso- 
lutely impracticable and impossible for 
a single hour in South Carolina on the 
basis of Massachusetts. Or if the mis- 
sion was to set up a king, or a landed 
aristocracy, society might still exist, 
indeed almost any conceivable wrong 
might still carry with it some small 
amelioration; but the “ abolition of 
slavery,” the forced equality of une- 
qual beings, into impartial freedom of 
whites and negroes, as shown by the 
census of Massachusetts, is the aboli- 
tion, destruction, the actual overthrow 
and inevitable death of human society, 
and carrying with it of necessity the 
most awful and loathsome horrors that 
even devils themselves could inflict on 
their human victims. And yet, amaz- 
ing spectacle, unparalleled wonder of 
the world, the “ Christian” world deems 
Massachusetts just and humane, and 
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South Carolina had no cause for resist- 
ing the monstrous and loathsome doom 
that overshadowed it in the election of 
Abraham Lincoln. But the South com- 
mitted a fatal error, first of all of 
course, in permitting the world to re- 
main in ignorance of her social condi- 
tion, and still more so in striving to 
escape from the horrible destiny threat- 
ened by Massachusetts, in the mode 
and manner she resorted to. She was 
bound to save herself from destruction, 
and even were there no other mode 
save State sovereignty and secession, 
it did not follow that she should aban- 
don her own history, all or nearly all 
that had rendered the country famous, 
and which was to a very great extent 
the work of her own sons from Wash- 
ington to Breckinridge. Had the 
government improvised at Montgom- 
ery, issued a manifesto to the Ameri- 
can people, and declared that the in- 
stant Mr. Lincoln abandoned the mon- 
strous lunacies of his party, and pledg- 
ed himself to administer the govern- 
ment as did his predecessors, and in 
accord with the decision of the Supreme 
Court, they would disband and resume 
their old relation with northern States, 
they would have succeedcd in restor- 
ing the status of 1788, or they would 
have forced Massachusetts and her 
sister States to assume the role of dis- 
union, and if such a thing were ever 
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possible as a separation of the States, 
they would have won the day, and 
really established a “ Southern Confe- 
deracy.” 

They had aright, and it was a sacred 
duty, to save society from the horrible 
madness of the northern mind, and if 
they had openly and distinctly declared 
that the status of 1788 should be re- 
stored throughout the North, and the 
‘irrepressible conflict’ forever exploded, 
that Massachusetts should restore its 
negro element to its normal condition 
or leave the Union imperiled by their 
madness, or they would retain their 
organism and remain a great, or 
“ Southern Confederacy,” either one or 
the other of these alternatives would 
have succeeded, of course, and the 
country would have been saved from 
the awful calamities now “ impending” 
over it. But they failed to do this, and 
vainly contended against the most 
monstrous and utterly devilish revolu- 
tions the world ever saw, as revolution- 
ists themselves, and the result is the 
overthrow of our political system, and 
society in ruins in half of the country. 
And the horrible lunacy and impiety of 
amalgamating the most superior with 
the most inferior of all the human 
races is in the full tide of experiment, 
to end finally in the restoration of the 
natural order, or the utter ruin of a 
once mighty and glorious people. 

















With this number closes the third volume 
of Taz Ory Guarpv. We began the work by 
publishing but twenty-four pages a month, 
in the midst of the reign of terror; when, 
not only our liberty, but our life, was threat- 
ened every day. We have kept steadily on, 
despising the threats of the loyal mobs, de- 
fending the principles which have been held 
sacred by the Democratic party from the foun- 
dation of the goyernment down to the great 
and criminal desertion of those principles 
at the beginning of the Abolition war. With 
the exception of a few articles from the very 
able pen of Dr. Van Evrie, nearly everything 
that has appeared in the magazine has been 
written by the editor. But for the ensuing 
year we have secured the assistance of some 
of the very ablest statesmen in our country, 
as will be seen by our prospectus. The work 
is to be enlarged to nearly three times its 
original size, which will afford space to make 
it, in all respects, equal to the demands of 
the Democratic public, as a political and fa- 
mily magazine. We shall commence with 
the second number a most thrilling romance 
of the late terrible War. To those who have, 
by their patronage, gone with us through the 
perils and trials of the last four years, we re- 
turn our sincere thanks. With such true and 
brave friends we hope not to part now, when 
we see a larger field of usefulness opening 
before us. Until lately we have been com- 
pelled to write with one eye watching the 
doors of the bastile; for it was held a crime 
during the Presidential life of Mr. Lincoln, 
to defend the Constitution and laws of this 
republic. Those evil days are passed, we 
trust in God, forever! But the work of re- 
deeming our country from the wreck of Abo- 
lition despotism has but just commenced. 
Our labors heretofore were permitted to be 
little more than. skirmishing with the ene- 
my ; hereafter we intend that the battle shall 
rage along the whole line. 


Thomas C. Fields—the Hon. Thomas C, 
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Fields, State Senator of the Seventh District, 
New York city, published a card, denying 
certain charges against his senatorial purity, 
which he solemnly assures the public are 
‘*as false as they are unfounded.” There is 
no doubt of it Of such sagacity as this are 
our State Legislatures, to a mortifying extent, 
composed. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say that two-thirds of the members of our 
State Legislatures are men of no higher cha- 
racter and capacity than to be just capable 
of disposing of their votes in a way to ‘‘make 
a good thing of it” for themselves in a pecu- 
niary point of view. 


—When the late Abraham Lincoln was a 
member of Congress, he was au “honest” 
and upright man ; for upon the books of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, and 
his vouchers at the Treasury Department, 
there stands the following record : 


Hon. Abraham Lincoln, : 
Three pairs of Boots........ $25 00 


These boots were sent by Mr. Lincoln’s or- 
ders to the stationery clerk at the Capitol, 
and were drawn by him as ‘‘stationery.” A 
trifling exemplification of ‘‘economy, re- 
trenchment, and reform,” in paying for boots 
out of the national treasury. At the second 
session Of the Congress of which he was a 
member, ‘“‘honest Abraham” procured ano- 
ther pair of boots, which were charged as 
**stationery” to the United States Treasury. 
When he was leaving for home, he ordered 
an extra fine pair at nine dollars, charged also 
as stationery, and they were tied up with his 
bvoks, and franked to Hon. Abraham Lin- 
coln, Springfield, Illinois. 

This is the ‘- honest” man, the “ greater 
than Washington,” who rode on a rail into 
the Presidency of the United States. The 
present condition of our country is the pe- 
nalty the Almighty exacts of this people for 
having elevated such a creature to power. 


—With the destruction-of slave labor in 
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the South, the production of cotton will be 
so far reduced as to throw ruin upon the 
New Engiand manufactures, and to reduce 
the commerce of the United States to a figure 
that will by and by open the eyes of the fa- 
natics and fools who have wrought.this ruin. 
If hereafter the South should go into the 
manufacture of cotton, and should produce 
only about what she manufactured herself, 
she will visit a terrible revenge upon her ene- 
mies—a just revenge. 


—The following epitaph we copy from the 
San Francisco News-Letler, one of the ablest 
and wittiest of our exchanges : 


‘‘ Here lies the Flag’s ‘Dispatch,’ no more to 


rise ; ‘ 

It lied while living—still in death it lies ; 

"Twas suicide that stopped its poisonous 
breath, 

The yile abortion lied itself to death.” 


—The papers announce that Governor An- 
drew, of Massachusetts, is engaged in a pro- 
ject to assist emigration South. Is it impos- 
sible for this mischief-maker to let the South 
alone? Thekind of émigration he would 
send South would poison the atmosphere of 
the South with busybodyism, and all other 
isms. An arrangement to import some in- 
fectious disease into the South would be less 
offensive, and permanently, a less evil. 


—All over the walls and fences of this 
city are pasted up big posters, inscribed, 
‘* Remedy for a shattered constitution.” If 
this valuable discovery could be applied to 
the Constitution of the United States, it would 
indeed by the great blessing of the age. 


—The New York Tribune, in rejoicing over 
the results of the late Republican purchase 
of the State of New Jersey, exclaims, ‘let 
the eagle scream!” Yes, that is right—the 
eagle ought to scream as if cut through the 
heart with a knife! 

—The Continental Congress, in October, 
1774, passed the following resolution in a 
declaration of rights : 


** Resolved, N. C. D.,* That we are entitled 
to life, liberty, and property; and we have 





* Nemine-contra dicente; i. ¢, ‘no person 
opposing.” y 
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never ceded to any sovereign’ power what- 
ever aright to dispose of either without our 
consent.” 


Might not the people of the South, nay, 
even of the North, pass just such a re- 
solution now with the greatest propriety? 
Mr. Seward writes to the people of the Sou- 
thern States that they will not be permitted 
to return to the Union until they have 
‘adopted the Constitutional Amendment.” 
Where the administration gets the right to 
impose such terms upon a State, we are not 
told ; indeed no Russian Czar ever spoke in 
language more despotic or more impudent to 
the cringing serfs of that country. And the 
people of the whole North listen to this 
abominable piece of despotism with the de- 
cility of sheep, or with the stupidity of 
asses. 


—The Universalist State Convention of 
Massachusetts recently passed the following 
resolution : 

** Resolved, That this Convention deplores 
the practical denial of Christianity in the re- 
cent election in Connecticut, whereby these 
rights were withheld from her loyal colored 
population.” 


That is, denying the negro equal. suffrage 
with the white man is a denial of Christianity! 
Alas, how dark appears the cause of Chris- 
tianity in these days! 


—The Hon. John B. Haskin flatly calls 
Gen. Kilpatrick “a liar.”, Haskin ought to 
be a good judge of lia7’s, and we actually be- 
lieve that in this instance he speaks the truth. 
Let the public suppress its astonishment! 
But Mr. Haskin’s friends need not have the 
least apprehension that his valuable person 
is in any danger whatever, for he may call 
Kilpatrick a liar and pull his nose besides, 
without provoking the cowardly braggart to 
a conflict. It he could only fight as he lies, 
it were better for a man to encounter a thou- 
sand earthquakes than to provoke the weight 
of his smallest finger! But, fortunately for 
Haskin, Kilpatrick's battles are all in his 
tongue, except when he can make a raid upon 
some lonely railroad in a country deserted 
by everybody but women and children. If 
Haskin were an entirely undefended rail- 
road, or a defenseless woman, or a mule, we 
should advise him to look out for Kilpatrick. 





